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U.S. Views on the Japanese Economy 


by John M. Allison 
Ambassador to Japan? 


I consider it a great honor that you have invited 
me to become your honorary president. This invi- 
tation is, I hope, a symbol of the close relationship 
which has in the past been maintained between the 
American Embassy and the American business 
community. I give you my assurance that I shall 
do my part in seeing to it that the relationship 
continues. . 

As you know, an ambassador has a double func- 
tion; he interprets his country to the country in 
which he lives and the country in which he lives 
tohisowncountry. If Iam to doa reasonable job 
in making clear to the Government of Japan the 
ideals, hopes, and desires of America, I shall need 
the advice and counsel of you gentlemen of the 
American Chamber of Commerce with your 
knowledge of the part American business and in- 
dustry can play. And then because of the fact that 
you have contacts with many sectors of Japanese 
life which I do not often reach, you can advise me 
of how American policy is understood or not un- 
derstood by our Japanese friends and what we can 
do to improve matters. So, for these reasons as 
well as for the very real pleasure of personal asso- 
ciation, I am pleased to accept your invitation and 
to become officially associated with you. 

I am also particularly pleased to be with you 
today and through your kindness be privileged to 
meet and speak with so many of your Japanese 
colleagues. I hope that the cooperation between 
American and Japanese business interests evi- 
denced by your joining together for, inch is sym- 
bolic of a wider cooperation between Japan and 
America. I believe that if we are to have peace 
and economic and political stability in this part of 
the world it must be based upon Japanese-Amer- 
ican cooperation, such as is evident here today. 

Today I do not intend to speak to you as an eco- 
nomic expert for I am not such. I shall not even 
attempt to forecast the future course of Japanese- 


1 Address made before the American Chamber of Com- 
merce at Tokyo on June 23. 
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American economic relations. I shall only speak 
to you very informally about what we are doing 
at the present and how we hope what we are doin 
will result in a better and stronger Japan an 
hence in better times for all of us. 

First, I believe it should be made clear that the 
U.S. Government and its leaders are keenly aware 
of the economic problems confronting Japan. Be- 
cause of the awareness, there is no feeling of facile 
optimism but rather a true understanding of the 
great needs which exist and a determination to 
do all that is possible to meet those needs. As I 
told the members of the America-Japan Society 
the other day, President Eisenhower expressed to 
me during my farewell call his great concern over 
the economic future of Japan. He understands 
the problems created by the war and also by the 
limitations on trade with certain areas as a result 
of Communist aggression. The President realizes 
the great concern felt by the people of Japan over 
the problem of how to create means to defend 
themselves, so that they will not be dependent 
upon others, and at the same time not weaken the 
economic fabric of the nation. 

In this connection, I believe it important that 
you know that President Eisenhower believes 
strongly that the defensive strength of any nation 
depends upon three factors: spiritual, economic, 
and lastly military. If a people do not have a 
strong belief in their own cause and a will to 
defend their way of life, and if they do not have 
a sound economic base, the mere possession of 
arms will be of no avail. The spiritual element in 
national strength is something which no foreign 
aid can give; it must come from the people and 
their leaders. The actual tools of defense can be 
received through foreign aid if desired and needed 
but that is not what I wish to talk about today. 
Rather, let us consider for a while what is being 
done to build up the second element in national 
defense—the economic stability of Japan. 

There are many ways in which America has beem 
helping Japan, some direct and some indirect. 
For, gentlemen, it is American policy to assist 
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Japan in the attainment of a self-supporting econ- 
omy. What are we doing to implement this 
policy? Most conspicuous and a in re- 
cent years have been the special dollars which the 
United States has expended in Japan for goods 
and services. Such dollar expenditures in pro- 
curement for U. N. forces in Korea, the support 
of American security forces in Japan, oe the 
purchase of yen by those forces for their personal 
requirements amounted, last year, to more than 
$800 million. These dollars performed the valu- 
able service of financing Japan’s trade deficit 
which amounted to $750 million. But this is not 
the whole story. These expenditures have filtered 
through the entire Japanese economy, aiding 
manufacturers, merchants, labor, and government 
as well. 


“A Built-in Tourist Industry” 


Procurement ' has provided employment for 
Japanese labor; it has enabled manufacturers to 
increase their operations, earn profits, and pay 
taxes to the Government of Japan. It has en- 
hanced the demand for steel, coal, cement, cotton 
textiles, and leather products. Engineers and 
mechanics, in addition to factory workers, have 
received salaries and wages which otherwise could 
not have been paid, and this purchasing power has 
stimulated the sale of food, clothing, and shelter 
throughout the country. Expenditures in sup- 

ort of our security forces in Japan have stimu- 
ated the sale, and hence the fee of cam- 
eras, cultured pearls, china and lacquer ware, 
cloisonne, and all of the other objects which are 
the delight of tourists. In fact the money spent 
by the American security forces and their de- 
pendents in Japan, which amounts to the rather 
astounding total of United States $25-30 million 
a month, constitutes a built-in tourist industry the 
like of which few countries can boast. In truth, 
this distribution within the economy of $800 
million has added materially to the national in- 
come; it isas though the exports of Japan had been 
increased by this substantial sum. 

I do not claim that these expenditures constitute 
American aid, but I do assert that they are a very 
important form of assistance. And as you all 
recall, we have made clear our belief that the end 
of fighting in Korea will not bring these expendi- 
tures suddenly to an end. Last April the official 
spokesman of the Department of State said: “The 
Department believes that total U.S. expenditures 
in Japan will not be sharply reduced but will re- 
main at a relatively high level for at least the next 
2 years.”* And more important, he added: “How- 
ever, if a serious situation were ever to develop in 
the Japanese economy, the Department is sure that 
the U.S. officials would want to sit down together 


* BuLtetin of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 611. 
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with Japanese representatives to consider ways in 
which this Government could help.” 

What else are we Americans ee aid Japan? 
You may recall that recently the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington extended, for a second time, 
a cotton credit of $40 million.’ This is another 
illustration of cooperative action which is mutually 
advantageous. Japanese manufacturers of cotton 
textiles, currently faced with grave problems in 
their export markets, can obtain cotton at lower 
rates of interest than would otherwise be possible, 
thus reducing their costs and improving their com- 
petitive position. American producers of cotton, 
on the other hand, are enabled to sell larger quan- 
tities than might otherwise be possible. 

You all know that the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development is giving favor- 
able consideration to a loan of $40 million for the 
development of thermal electric power in Japan. 
This project is soundly conceived and engineered, 
and will add 300,000 kilowatt hours to the produc- 
tive capacity of this nation. Moreover, arrange- 
ments have been made so that equally efficient units 
may ultimately be produced in Japan, providing 
added strength to the economy and improving the 
export position of the electrical equipment in- 
dustry. Because the reports were prepared before 
I arrived, and therefore none of the credit belongs 
to me, I can say that much of the credit for en- 
couraging the extension of this loan should go to 
the officers in our Embassy here who have helped to 
convince Washington of the good such a loan could 


do. 


Mutual Benefits of Private Investment 


There is another field with great potentialities in 
which Americans can render service. I refer to 
private investment and technical assistance. As 
you members of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce know, foreign investments helped build our 
country. Inthe colonial period and the early days 
of the Federal Government, capital from Europe 
built toll roads, canals, and railroads, and estab- 
lished factories. The transportation facilities 
opened the fertile territory of the West, and the 
factories added to the wealth of the Nation. The 
investors received dividends from their profitable 
ventures, and the country profited by the enhanced 
availability of resources and increased production, 
exports, employment, and tax revenue. 

Although America was a young and relatively 
weak country when it accepted those loans from 
the then more advanced nations of Europe, they 
did not result in America’s becoming a tool of 
Europe but, rather, gave America the start with- 
out which we could not have become the nation we 
are today. Japan can experience similar benefits, 
if it will. In this competitive day and age, it is 
essential to employ the latest and most efficient 


* Ibid., May 11, 1953, p. 681. 
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methods of production in order that manufac- 
turers may be able to sell their products in world 
markets. 

In this connection, may I sound a note of cau- 
tion? Since my arrival I have noted a tendency 
to ap my loans as the type of foreign capital 
most desired in Japan. I urge you not to overlook 
the possibility of attracting equity capital, because 
of the advantages which are certain to be derived 
from it. If modern machinery, modern tech- 
niques, and efficient methods are really desired, 
equity capital is perhaps the best and surest way 
to obtain them. j 

I was pleased to learn that private American 
investments in Japan totaled approximately $75 
million in 1952, and that, as of last December 31, 
Japanese companies had 164 technological assist- 
ance contracts with American companies. There 
are opportunities for further development of this 
type of cooperative endeavor which I am confident 
will bear rich fruit for both private enterprise and 
our two countries. 

In this matter of private investment, the con- 
tribution which American banks have made to the 
economy of Japan should not be overlooked. Not 
only have they helped to finance trade between our 
two countries—Japanese trade as well as Amer- 
ican—but also they have financed Japanese trade 
with third countries and assisted Japanese banks 
by participating directly with them in carrying 
their heavy financial burden. These institutions 
have rendered a valuable service in supporting the 
financial structure of the country and promoting 
its economic well-being. 

Since my arrival I have been disturbed to note 
that in the field of foreign trade, exports have been 
declining and imports increasing; 1n fact, the im- 
port balance for the first 5 months of 1953 amounts 
to $478 million. This sum is only a little less than 
the import balance incurred in the first 8 months 
of 1952. On an annual basis, the trade deficit in 
1953 could reach the very large figure of $1,150 
million. This sum would certainly be in excess of 
the anticipated receipts of special dollars, result- 
ing in a reduction in foreign-exchange reserves of 
approximately $350 million. This is a situation 
which obviously deserves the most thoughtful at- 
tention of all of us. 


The Trade Deficit Problem 


This trend toward a rising deficit in Japan’s 
balance of payments has been evident for some 
time, although it was not until my arrival here 
that it became so marked. What are the causes, 
what are the remedies? I will not presume to tell 
you gentlemen what you probably know far better 
than I, but it may perhaps be of some value to 
pass on to you comments which I have heard from 
American bankers and others who have visited 
Japan in recent months and who have been con- 
cerned with what they saw. 
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These observers, I should say in the beginning, 
have all come away from Japan with the highest 
regard for the industriousness and skill of the 
Japanese people. They have been impressed by 
the financial integrity of the Japanese and the 
manner in which they have met their prewar finan- 
cial obligations. But they have also been dis- 
turbed by certain things. They have noted that 
the shift in Japan’s foreign trade from primary 
dependence upon light industry to heavy industry, 
which had begun Sodus the war, has been con- 
tinuing apace since the war. And they have seen 
that it is in this very field of heavy industry that 
Japan finds itself at a competitive disadvantage 
in world markets because of its high prices. These 
high prices have been attributed to lack of modern 
techniques in industry; to the fact that many 
Japanese industrialists do not employ modern sys- 
tems of cost accounting, so they often do not know 
just what each unit does or should cost; to lack 
of quality control with the resulting large per- 
centage of rejects; and to the lack of adequate 
market surveys. 

I have heard it said that if industrial efficiency 
were increased, unemployment would be created 
which Japan could ill afford. But I venture to 
suggest that if costs could be reduced, increased 
sales, both abroad and at home, would sustain em- 
ployment and perhaps even increase it. You will 
notice that I have not suggested a reduction in 
wage levels as a method of reducing costs. I have 
not done so because we in the United States have 
found that by increasing the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of labor it is possible to pay high wages, 
maintain purchasing power, and yet cbtain a low 
labor cost for each unit produced. 

It is possible, of course, for a government to 
strengthen the economy of a country by encourag- 
ing essential development, such as the expansion 
of facilities for the generation of power and the 
modernization of industrial plants. This can be 
done in many ways. I need only mention, for ex- 
ample, such incentives as a stabilized price level 
through sound fiscal policies, the modification of 
taxation, and the availability of credit at mod- 
erate rates of interest. If capital is scarce, it is 
sometimes necessary to direct its utilization so 
that basic requirements of the economy will re- 
ceive the attention they merit. And if imports 
are exceeding a country’s capacity to buy, it has 
sometimes been found necessary, regrettable as 
that may be, to restrict the acquisition hen abroad 
of luxuries and nonessentials until conditions have 
improved. There is nothing new in these sugges- 
tions; they are merely cited as illustrations of 
restraints which some countries have found essen- 
tial in periods of readjustment. 

Although it is sometimes necessary to adopt a 
negative or restrictive approach, it is also possible 
to take a positive attitude in seeking a solution 
to the problems which confront us, and the two 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive. I have in 
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mind the attraction of foreign capital to assist in 
the rehabilitation and development of the econ- 
omy. It may interest you to know that U.S. citi- 
zens have invested $8 billion in Canada, one-half 
of which has provided equity capital for Canadian 
firms. This money has helped develop the natural 
resources of that country and has contributed sub- 
stantially to the construction of its manufacturing 
plant. It has provided employment for Canadian 
citizens and paid tax revenues to the Government 
of Canada. These foreign funds are welcome in 
Canada because of the contribution they have 
made to its economy. 

Private American capital could also make a con- 
tribution to the economy of Japan. But if it is 
desired, it must be offered substantial inducements 
before it is willing to leave America. There are 
sound opportunities at home. If it is thwarted by 
regulations, if there are restrictions upon the re- 
mittance of profits, if there is discrimination in 
relation to domestic capital, foreign capital pre- 
fers to remain at home. It will only go where it 
is made welcome, where the climate is hospitable. 


Need for Mutual Trust 


It is important to stress, I believe, that this 
favorable climate is not dependent only upon regu- 
lations and laws. It is also dependent upon an 
atmosphere of mutual trust at regard. There 
cannot be the close cooperation necessary if one 
partner believes the other is trying to take advan- 
tage of him or is discriminating against him. 
This atmosphere of mutual trust can only be built 
by a mutual exchange of ideas and information, by 
a realization by each of what the other is doing. 
And that is why I have tried to tell you something 
this afternoon of what America is doing to help 
Japan and how perhaps we could do more. 

We have recently signed with Japan a treat 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation * which 
we hope will further extend the field of economic 
cooperation between our two countries. When 
this treaty is ratified and goes into effect it will 
guarantee that each nation will extend to the other 
unconditional most-favored-nation treatment. 
This means, for example, that under the treaty, 
Japan will have the advantage in the markets 
of the United States of reduced duties under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Garr) 
although Japan is not yet a member of Garr. I 
wonder if you realize how important this guaran- 
tee really is. In 1951, for example, 75 percent 
of Japan’s dutiable trade entered the United 


*Signed at Tokyo on Apr. 2; for announcement of the 
signing, see ibid., Apr. 13, 1953, p. 531. 
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States under rates which had been reduced under 
the authority of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. Therefore, although Japan is not yet a mem. 
ber of Garr and does not yet have a trade agree- 
ment with the United States, a very substantial 
part of its exports to my country is now accorded 
the privilege of entering at rates reduced in agree- 
ments with other countries, and this privilege will 
be guaranteed under the treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation. You might also be 
interested to know that in 1951 approximately 25 

ercent of Japan’s total exports to the United 
States were admitted free of duty, and 56 percent 
came in at rates which had been reduced since 
1945. Therefore, more than 80 percent of Japan’s 
trade in that year entered the United States either 
free of duty or at reduced rates. 

There is not time to go into other benefits which 
accrue to Japan under this treaty but it is only an- 
other example of our desire to help. This policy 
of the United States of helping Japan to create 
a stable economic foundation is not based on 
charity or merely because we like your ready 
smile—which we do—but on the very real belief 
that it is in the true long-term interest of the 
United States to have strong, independent, and 
enlightened states in Asia which can and will work 
with us in building peace in this part of the world. 
That is why we ome beige the other free nations 
of Asia also and why we shall continue to do so. 

But the most important thing of all is what the 
Japanese can and will do for themselves. Ameri- 
can aid can help but it can only be successful if 
the Japanese can and do help themselves. And 
that is why I am optimistic about the future, be- 
cause I am optimistic about the Japanese and 
about their ability to help themselves. May I con- 
clude with words I used almost 2 years ago in New 
York, but which I believe are still appropriate: 

“It is from the past history of Japan that we 
can draw encouragement regarding the future. 
We should remember that when Commodore Perry 
first visited Japan in 1853, he found a nation of 
a 30 million people living in a stage 
of economic development no more advanced than 
that of 15th century Europe, and then less than 
100 years later, by 1940, Japan had transformed 
itself into a front-rank industrial and military 
power supporting a population of 73 million peo- 
‘ with a standard of living above anything 

nown by their ancestors. While the condition 
of the world today is certainly different and not 
as favorable to the future growth of Japan as was 
that prevailing in the previous 100 years, never- 
theless, I believe we can have confidence that given 
a fair chance, the Japanese people can and will 
make their nation into a prosperous, peaceful, and 
cooperative member of the free world.” 


Department of State Bulletin 
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Economic Interdependence 
in Today’s World 


by Harold E. Stassen 
wrector for Mutual Security * 


In the conduct of President Eisenhower’s mutual 
security program, with its objective of a just peace 
and of economic progress for the peoples of the 
world, we have very much in mind two words— 
freedom and security. We are aware that the very 
nature of man is such that he ever wishes to have 

ersonal freedom and reasonable security for him- 
self and for his loved ones. We know full well 
that both freedom and security require economic 
health, military strength, and social justice. 

Thus, we have a very special interest in what 
happens to the enterprise and to the workers of the 
nations of the world. ‘Thousands of those workers 
on the streets of East Berlin on June 17 made a 
dramatic impact on the thinking of the world. 
One of them took action which will ever be remem- 
bered. As the Red army tanks rumbled down the 
streets of his home city with machineguns rattling 
to disperse the protesting workers, he ran out to 
meet the steel monster and with his bare hands 
picked up a fallen timber, jammed it into the treads 
of the vehicle and ran the tank off its tracks. That 
unknown Berlin worker tore a hole in the Iron 
Curtain that will never be repaired. 

There can be no doubt that a long and difficult 
course lies ahead before freedom and security can 
be restored throughout Eastern Europe and peace 
can be assured around the world. But it is clear 
that the determination and the courage exists on 
the part of the workers now within the Iron 
Curtain to win that freedom, to gain that security. 

I am confident that the courage and determina- 
tion is also present in the peoples of the free na- 
tions to follow through in the difficult, and com- 
plex, and long steps that will be needed to win a 
victory for freedom and security without the trag- 
edy of a third world war. 

In our discussion this afternoon, let us concen- 
trate especially upon the economic phase of this 
worldwide issue. The future economic health of 
the free nations of the world is the essential foun- 
dation for progress in better living for the free 
peoples, and it is also the indispensable base for 
effective military strength to attain security and 
shield freedom itself. 

The economic success of the free nations of the 
world is closely interlinked. The best course to 
the improvement and the maintenance of good 
standards of living in any nation is a course that 


1 Address made before the Junior Chamber International 
at San Francisco, Calif., on June 21; released to the press 
by the Office of the Director for Mutual Security. 
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facilitates economic progress by all free nations. 

This broad principle, frequently confirmed in 
the past half century, is nevertheless difficult to 
implement. There is an understandable extreme 
nationalism in the approach to economic questions 
in every country. e hope of the future rests 
with the alert understanding of young men such 
as those assembled in this convention from many 
nations. 

One of the problems before us, as you realize, is 
the establishment of a sound and durable economic 
relationship between the United States and the 
rest of the world. Our system of individual eco- 
nomic freedom, our natural resources, our protec- 
tion from the ravages of recent wars, the indus- 
triousness of our people have combined to estab- 
lish a very high level of production and strong 
creditor nation position. 

Currently our exports amount to approximately 
$15 billion per year. Our imports are approxi- 
mately $10 billion per year. A temporary balance 
has been established the past year with $5 billion 
of grants and loans. These grants and loans have 
been an extremely important and desirable pro- 
gram under the circumstances. But everyone 
agrees that this is not a sound basis for a long-term 
relationship for either the giver or recipient. 

In its place there must be developed a sound 
economic relationship between the United States 
and the other nations. It will take time. It will 
not be easy. But it must be done and it can be 
done. 

This is of special interest to young men of com- 
merce of all nations. They not only can help this 
needed development take place but they will also 
find many opportunities connected with such a 
development. 

Here are some of the factors required in such 
a development: 


1. A major increase in U.S. private capital 
investment abroad. This is most likely to take 
place if the laws of our own and other countries 
are amended to give direct encouragement to this 
investment. It will also be facilitated if other 
countries stimulate the expression of their own 
private capital and if these individual business- 
men present joint proposals for U.S. capital 
participation. 

2. Some increase in U.S. imports, especially raw 
materials and other items which best complement 
and fit in with our domestic economy. This entire 
subject will be studied by a special commission to 
be established by this session of our Congress. 

3. Expanded U.S. travel and tourism overseas. 
This is now a major item for balancing accounts 
and it can be a much larger factor in the future. 

4. U.S. purchase overseas of arms and equip- 
ment needed by our joint defense forces in Nato 
and in other parts of the world. 

5. Increased wages in other industrial countries 
which will expand consumer markets, stimulate 
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roduction, and facilitate an upward climb of liv- 
ing standards. 

6. Better credit availability in other nations 
for small and new independent industries and 
enterprises to facilitate their establishment and 
their growth. 


This is only a partial list, but each of these six 
points is very important. 

Iam optimistic that steady progress can be made 
in evolving a sound economic relationship which 
will contribute to a steady advance in the living 
conditions of the free peoples of the world. 

Such an advance may well prove to be an irre- 
sistible attraction which, added to the inherent 
love of freedom, will ultimately release the grip 
of ruthless totalitarian rulers over vast millions of 
the peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

This is a course which holds promise of peace. 
It is a humanitarian course. It needs the vigor 
and vitality, the ingenuity and intelligence, which 
the members of Junior Chamber International, 
and the young men of your generation, can give 
to it. 

Meanwhile, let us ever be alert and strong, ready 
to defend freedom with our lives if need be. Only 
thus can there be security. Only thus can the 
prospects of peace be bright. 


The Unquenchable Spirit 
of the Captive Peoples 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 344 dated June 30 


I have long believed and preached that the 
Soviet was overextended, having under its control 
some 600 million non-Russians representing what 
had been 15 or more independent nations. I have 
been confident that these people could not be 
moulded into the Soviet Communist pattern, par- 
ticularly if the free peoples kept alive the hope of 
the captives and showed them that they were not 
forgotten. 

ere has now developed extensive unrest with- 
in the satellite countries of Europe. It demon- 
strates that the people do retain their love of God 
and love of country and their sense of personal 
dignity. They want to run their own affairs and 
not be run from Moscow. 

The unquenchable spirit of the peoples was 
dramatized in East Berlin, where unarmed youths 
tore up paving stones from the streets to hurl in 
defiance at tanks. Such a spirit can never be re- 
pressed, and this love of freedom is more and more 
manifesting itself through the captive peoples. 

The cry everywhere is for “free elections.” The 
people want to be governed by those whom they 
select as responsive to their needs and their de- 
sires, rather than to be ruled by those who take 
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their orders from aliens and who give their orders 
with a view to achieving their own ambitions with- 
out regard to the welfare of the people concerned. 

In my book War or Peace, written over 3 years 
ago, I said: “The Communist structure is over-ex- 
tended, over-rigid and ill-founded. It could be 
shaken if the difficulties that were latent were ac- 
tivated.” I went on to point out that this does 
not mean an armed revolt which would precipitate 
a massacre, but that short of this the people could 
demonstrate an independence such that the Soviet 
Communist leaders would come to recognize the 
futility of trying to hold captive so many peoples 
who, by their faith and their patriotism, can never 
really be consolidated into a Soviet Communist 
world. 

The developments of recent weeks show the cor- 
rectness of that diagnosis. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Taxation Convention With Australia. Message From the 
President of the United States Transmitting the Con- 
vention Between the United States of America and 
the Commonwealth of Australia for the Avoidance of 
Double Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion 
With Respect to Taxes on Income, Signed at Wash- 
ington on May 14, 1953. S. Exec. I, 83d Cong., 1st 
Sess. 14 pp. 

Establishing the Office of Commissioner of Refugees. Re- 
port (To accompany S. 1766). S. Rept. 374, 83d 
Cong., Ist Sess. 4 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1953. Report of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs on H. R. 5710 A Bill To Amend 
Further the Mutual Security Act of 1951, As Amended, 
and For Other Purposes. H. Rept. 569, 83d Cong., 1st 
Sess. 74 pp.; Minority Views To Accompany H. R. 
5710 A Bill To Amend Further the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, As Amended, and For Other Purposes. H. 
Rept. 569, Part 2, 883d Cong., Ist Sess. 9 pp. 

The Mutual Security Program For Fiscal Year 1954. Basic 
Data Supplied by the Executive Branch. June 5, 
1953. Revised Committee Print. 83d Cong., 1st 
Sess. 113 pp. 

Constitutional Amendment Relative to Treaties and 
Executive Agreements. Report together with Min- 
ority Views (To accompany S. J. Res. 1). S. Rept. 
412, 83d Cong., Ist Sess. 63 pp. 

Defense Production Act Amendments of 1953. Confer- 
ence Report (To accompany S. 1081). H Rept. 571, 
83d Cong., 1st Sess. 14 pp.; Hearing Before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Eighty-Third Congress, First Session 
on 8. 1081 An Act To Provide Authority for Tem- 
porary Economic Controls, and for Other Purposes. 
May 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, June 1 and 2, 1953. 374 pp. 

Wheat for Pakistan. Report (To accompany S. 2112). 
S. Rept. 404, 88d Cong., 1st Sess. 3 pp.; Report (To 
accompany H. R. 5659). H. Rept. 570, 88d Cong., 
1st Sess. 4 pp.; Message From the President of the 
United States Transmitting Recommendation for 
Grant of Wheat to Pakistan. H. Doc. 171, 83d Cong., 
1st Sess. 3 pp. 

Extending the Authority for the Investigation With 
Respect to the Effectiveness of Foreign Information 
Programs. Report (To accompany §. Res. 117). 
S. Rept. 372, 88d Cong., Ist Sess. 2 pp. 

Investigation of the Effectiveness of Foreign Information 
Programs. Report (To accompany S. Res. 117). S. 
Rept. 392, 83d Cong., Ist Sess. 2 pp. 
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Aviation Policy and International Relations 


by Henry T. Snowdon 


The United States is this year celebrating the 
50th anniversary of powered ai ht. On December 
17, 1903, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., the Wright brothers 
made the first powered flight, which lasted 12 
seconds and covered only 120 feet. From this 
modest beginning aviation has developed and ex- 
panded until it has become an integral segment of 
modern civilization and an essential component of 
international relations. As the Government 
agency directly responsible for the conduct of the 
foreign affairs of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of State has been active in the growth of in- 
ternational aviation and continues to participate 
in U.S. efforts for the unhampered but orderly 
development of worldwide civil aviation. These 
efforts entail a broad range of activities which the 
layman may not associate with foreign relations 
but which do have a direct bearing upon U.S. in- 
terests abroad. 

The U.S. Government early recognized the im- 

ortance of aviation. World War I gave great 
impetus to its development, and the techniques 
learned in wartime were adapted to peacetime uses. 
The “barnstormers” of the 1920’s proved also that 
civil aviation could be made commercially profit- 
able. It was probably they more than any other 
force that brought aviation into the public eye, and 
largely because of them the significance of this 
new transportation medium received early Gov- 
ernment cognizance. 

The first Federal legislation on the general 
subject of aviation was the Air Commerce Act of 
1926, designed to develop an orderly and rational 
relation between the Government and the oper- 
ators of aircraft. The act established in the U.S. 
Department of Commerce a Bureau of Air Naviga- 
tion responsible for the advancement of civil avia- 
tion, and, in addition to other promotional activi- 
ties, the Government for the first time took 
responsibility for erecting and maintaining air- 
ways and aids to air navigation. However, it was 
not until 1928 that the first international air route 
was established for the transportation of U.S. 
mail—a 90-mile route from Key West, Fla., to 
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Habana, Cuba. This route not only heralded the 
entry of the United States into the international 
air market but marked the beginning of what in a 
mere 25 years has culminated in today’s vast 
worldwide network of U.S. international airline 
operations. 

The U.S. Government did not take an active part 
in the negotiations for permissions for the early 
international civil air operations conducted by 
U.S. carriers. These operations expanded in 
Latin America and across the Canadian border 
during the 1930’s, and late in that decade also 
reached across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
The rights for U.S. air carriers to operate on 
international routes were negotiated during this 
— almost completely by private enterprise. 

ince in each case only one U.S. carrier was op- 
erating on the route and since few foreign air- 
lines had as yet aspired to compete in interna- 
tional services, few complications arose that 
required the attention of the Department of State. 
Nevertheless, the Department did cooperate in 
requesting Embassies at various points to give 
such assistance to the U.S. carriers as could ap- 
propriately be made available. By 1935 British 
carriers wished to operate in the United States 
under reciprocal arrangements which would per- 
mit a U.S. carrier to operate in U.K. territory. 
Intergovernmental negotiations to this end re- 
sulted in the issuance of permits to the U.S. and 
British carriers by the governments of the terri- 
tories to be entered. By the beginning of World 
War II, the initial bilateral air transport agree- 
ments had been concluded with Canada and with 
France. The United States had also concluded 
with several other countries agreements relating 
to the general principles to be followed in navi- 
gation of foreign aircraft. 


New Legislation Needed 


The rapid expansion and increased complexity 
of domestic airline operations made new aviation 
legislation imperative and resulted in the passage 
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of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. The au- 
thors of this legislation had the foresight to lay 
down policies for international as well as domestic 
flying, although no serious problems had yet arisen 
in the international field. The Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, together with amendments and the 
few remaining effective sections of the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, constitutes the legislation un- 
der which all U.S. aircraft operate today and un- 
der which foreign aircraft are granted access to 
U.S. territory. This act, much broader than the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926, had as its purpose 
inter alia “the encouragement and development of 
an air transportation system properly adapted to 
the present and future needs of the foreign and 
domestic commerce of the United States, of the 
Postal Service, and of the national defense.” In 
section 802 of the act, the Congress recognized 
the responsibilities of the Secretary of State in 
connection with the negotiation and conclusion of 
international agreements, directing that the Sec- 
retary should advise the “Authority” of, and con- 
sult with the “Authority” concerning, the nego- 
tiation of such agreements. 

The program of negotiating air navigation 
agreements, which had already on begun “ the 
Department, was found to be consistent with the 
requirements of the new Civil Aeronautics Act 
and was continued. The growing importance of 
the international operations of US. air carriers 
in the Western Hemisphere, and their expansion 
across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, was be- 
coming more of a factor in the international rela- 
tions of the United States. The time had come 
to adopt a national policy with regard to the 
expansion of such services and to conduct through 
diplomatic channels the negotiations necessary 
for these services. Moreover, expanding aviation 
enterprises in other countries were making it 
necessary for this Government to permit the air- 
lines of such other countries to enter the United 
States in return for corresponding privileges for 
US. airlines operating abroad. 

However, uniform -aviation policy was not 
feasible under the Department’s organizational 
structure of that time. There was no focal point 
or central clearinghouse to process questions 
arising in the various geographic areas or to 
assess proposed legislation. To meet these needs 
in the field of aviation as well as in the other fields 
of transportation and communications, the De- 
partment in August 1938 established the Division 
of International Communications, one section of 
which was to deal with aviation. Secretary 
Stimson in his announcement of August 19, 1938, 
concerning the establishment of this division,’ ex- 
plained that 

The international aspects of problems connected with 


telecommunications, aviation, and shipping have devel- 
oped in importance at an extraordinary rate during recent 


* Press Releases, vol. x1x: No. 464, Aug. 20, 1938, p. 127. 
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years, and it has become increasingly apparent for some 
time that the system heretofore followed of handling these 
problems in the political and other policy-making divisions 
of the Department was no longer adequate. 


The purpose of the aviation section of the new 
division was to give consistency to overall U.S. 
international aviation policy and to establish prin- 
ciples that might be given worldwide application. 
This section, the forerunner of the present Avia- 
tion Policy Staff, was immediately confronted not 
only with coordination of aviation matters in the 
Department and with the negotiation of agree- 
ments concerning various aspects of international 
operation of aircraft, but also with a problem of 
major political proportions. German aviation in- 
terests had deeply penetrated Latin America, and 
with the war clouds hovering, the security of the 
Western Hemisphere was at stake. Prompt action 
was required to assist in the denazification of the 
airlines operating under the guise of national flag 
carriers of various countries in the Western Hem- 
isphere. This task was successfully accomplished, 
and in the process the interests and responsibilities 
of the United States in the security and 7 
aspects of international aviation became firmly 
established. 

A by-product of this process was the basic for- 
mula for what is now known as the U.S. Techni- 
cal Assistance Program in aviation. 

The technical know-how, the specialized equip- 
ment, and in many cases the financial assistance 
of the United States were made available to for- 
eign governments for the national development of 
their air facilities and services. This cooperation 
not only advanced national aviation in Latin 
America but through greatly improved interna- 
tional air communications provided the opportu- 
nity for closer economic and political integration 
within the Western Hemisphere. 


Functions of Aviation Policy Staff 


Successive reorganizations of the transportation 
and communications responsibilities in the Depart- 
ment have been eon to meet changing condi- 
tions and requirements. In January 1944 the 
Office of Transport and Communications was es- 
tablished, with broader responsibilities than those 
of the former Division of International Commu- 
nications. By June 1, 1946, the involved and 
diverse problems in these fields had so multiplied 
that the Department created the post of Assistant 
Secretary with primary responsibility for trans- 
portation and communications matters. Subse- 
quent adjustments were made in 1948. At pres- 
ent, the Aviation Policy Staff within the Office of 
Transport and Communications Policy is a func- 
tional staff of the Department responsible for 
overall policy-making activities, including repre- 
sentation on interdepartmental committees con- 
cerned with aviation and other relationships with 
interested Government agencies. This staff is also 
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responsible for the conduct of all multilateral ne- 
gotiations, including relationships with interna- 
tional organizations, and takes the lead or assists 
in bilateral aviation negotiations when necessary. 
The staff also serves as a focal point for all avia- 
tion policy matters in the Department. 


Planning for the Postwar Era 


The advent of World War II halted the ex- 
pansion of international civil aviation except as 
a supplement to military aviation, but it acceler- 
ated phenomenally the development of aviation 
techniques. With the airplane no longer closely 
bound by geographic or topographic factors, the 
Department had to be prepared for a postwar era 
in which civil aviation operations would be able to 
cover the globe. Instead of gradual expansion 
and development, the Government must be ready 
to face practically a fait accompli. In anticipa- 
tion of this situation, the Department of State and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board issued a joint state- 
ment on October 15, 1943,? serving notice that here- 
after U.S. air operators would be permitted to 
operate only under direct authority from the Gov- 
ernment. No longer would the airlines obtain 
their own foreign operating rights, and the entire 

ostwar route structure would be reviewed in the 
ight of national interest. Military interest in 
civil aviation was being proved by wartime ex- 
perience, and the Sahabedetienaiite of the two 
gave new significance to postwar civil operations. 

In 1943 the Civil Aeronautics Board also issued 
a detailed study of postwar international traffic 
potentials and announced that all airlines inter- 
ested in conducting international air services in 
the postwar — should file appropriate ap- 
plications with the Board. The response was en- 
thusiastic. The larger U.S. domestic airlines 
were gaining experience in international aviation 
through military contract operations, and the new 
horizons of international operations attracted 
them. The Civil Aeronautics Board sifted the 
evidence, studied the requirements, and finally was 
prepared to make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent. The Department participated in much of 
the detailed early work and advised the President 
on the foreign-policy implications of the recom- 
mendations of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The entire concept of U.S. civil air operations 
abroad had to be explored and evaluated. Should 
there be a single international flag carrier, com- 
monly referred to as a “chosen instrument,” or, 
at the other extreme, should point-to-point com- 
petition be generally permitted between rival U.S. 
carriers on their certificated routes?) In March 
1945 the first major route decision was issued, 
covering postwar services across the North Atlan- 
tic to Europe, North Africa, and the Middle 


2 BuLLeTIN of Oct. 16, 1943, p. 265. 
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East, and this offered a workable compromise 
between the concepts of monopoly and of excessive 
competition. “Area competition,” in which dup- 
licating routes were to be avoided but equitable 
access on a competitive basis to traffic generating 
areas was to be provided, was adopted as a U.S. 
policy in this decision, and the number of U.S. 
airlines certificated to cross the Atlantic was in- 
creased from one to three. This same policy was 
subsequently applied to route decisions in other 
areas of the world. 

During the planning for postwar civil aviation, 
the need for multilateral coordination became 
obvious. There had to be common ground on 
which all the allied and neutral nations could 
base their respective planning. Therefore, on 
November 1, 1944, the International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference was convened at Chicago at the 
invitation of the U.S. Government.’ Assistant 
Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle, Jr., was elected 
president. 

This Chicago conference took into account prior 
developments in the field of international aviation. 
The International Convention Relating to the 
Regulation of Aerial Navigation, signed at Paris 
on October 13, 1919, contained basic principles 
regarding the international navigation of air- 
craft. Many of these principles had been applied 
by the United States in its negotiation of bilateral 
air navigation agreements. Many were also in- 
corporated in the Habana Convention on Com- 
mercial Aviation, signed February 20, 1928, to 
which the United States was a party. 

The concepts which had thus been established 
ge to World War II and the experience that 
nad been gained between 1919 and 1940 were care- 
fully evaluated and studied at the Chicago con- 
ference. Some of the earlier concepts which were 
retained included the doctrine of sovereignty of 
each state over the air space above its territory, 
the principle that the laws and regulations of each 
contracting state should be applied without dis- 
crimination to the navigation of foreign aircraft 
over its territory, and the provision to the effect 
that air transport services could not be established 
without the prior permission of the state whose 
territory might be entered. 


Results of Chicago Meeting 


The conference laid the groundwork for most 
of the basic principles which still apply to inter- 
national civil aviation. The most important 
document to come out of the conference was the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation,‘ 


*For text of the invitation to the Conference, see 
ibid., Sept. 17, 1944, p. 298. 

*For an article comparing the Chicago convention with 
those signed at Paris and Habana, see ibid., Mar. 11, 1945, 
p. 411; for a report by Acting Secretary Grew on the 
Chicago convention, see ibid., Mar. 18, 1945, p. 436. 
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which set forth general principles to govern world 
aviation and provided for the establishment of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (Icao), 
now a specialized agency of the United Nations 
with 59 member states. The United States 
strongly supports the Chicago convention and 
Icao in the belief that the multilateral approach 
with discrimination toward none is the real solu- 
tion to many of the world’s problems, including 
those of aviation. 

U.S. objectives abroad, if they were to be at- 
tained, required international negotiation. Atthe 
Chicago conference general agreement could not be 
reached on principles to govern air transport op- 
erations. An international air transport agree- 
ment—commonly referred to as the “Five Free- 
doms” Agreement '—which reflected some aspects 
of the U.S. position was adopted as an ancillary 
document. The U.S. preference for relatively 
complete freedom of operation met resistance from 
states which insisted upon close governmental 
regulation of capacity offered, frequency of serv- 
ice, and rates charged. 


Bilateral Agreements 


After the conference a major program for 
the negotiation of a series of bilateral air trans- 
port agreements to meet U.S. requirements was 
undertaken by the Department of State. Forty- 
six of these agreements have so far been concluded 
and more are now under negotiation.® In general 
the United States has been able through these 
agreements to sustain its basic principles for inter- 
national civil aviation. An agreement reached in 
Bermuda in 1946 between the United States and 
the United Kingdom on air transport operations 
to and through their respective territories’ ef- 
fected a workable compromise between the views 
of the two governments. The principles of the 
Bermuda agreement later formed the basis for 
subsequent U.S.-U.K. air transport agreements. 

The restrictionist doctrine, nevertheless, still ex- 


* Article 1, section 1 of the International Air Transport 
Agreement reads as follows: 


“Each contracting State grants to the other contract- 
ing States the following freedoms of the air in respect of 
scheduled international air services: 


“(1) The privilege to fly across its territory without 
landing ; 

“(2) The privilege to land for non-traffic purposes; 

“(3) The privilege to put down passengers, mail and 
cargo taken on in the territory of the State whose nation- 
ality the aircraft possesses ; 

“(4) The privilege to take on passengers, mail and 
cargo destined for the territory of the State whose nation- 
ality the aircraft possesses ; 

“(5) The privilege to take on passengers, mail and 
cargo destined for the territory of any other contracting 
State and the privilege to put down passengers, mail and 
cargo coming from any such territory.” 

*For text of the most recent of these agreements, con- 
cluded with Cuba on May 26, 1953, see BULLETIN of June 
15, 1953, p. 839. 

" Ibid., Feb. 24, 1946, p. 302. 
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ists elsewhere, and the Department must con- 
stantly defend U.S. principles. Informal discus- 
sions on existing agreements, formal consultation 
as provided for in most of the agreements, and 
even renegotiation of some of the agreements are 
the responsibility of the officers of the Department 
concerned with air transport matters. Interpre- 
tations of the agreements and clarification of dis- 
puted points are frequently sought. In all this 
the basic foreign policy of the United States must 
be reflected and U.S. aviation policy must be 
crystallized. 

The Department also makes arrangements for 
international operations by U.S. nonscheduled air 
carriers. These carriers, although they do not 
have route certificates issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, operate throughout the world, fre- 
quently under military contract, and serve as a 
valuable supplement to the scheduled operators. 


Postwar Need for Air Navigation Aids 


Since the war, the vital question of the availabil- 
ity of air navigation aids, air communications, and 
meteorological information has arisen. The war- 
time development of long-range air transports, the 
postwar expansion of the civil air network, and the 
greatly increased air activity have brought with 
them technical requirements not previously even 
contemplated by the civil governments. During 
the war years, the U.S. military forces had in- 
stalled many facilities throughout the world and 
had developed equipment that could well serve 
peaceful interests ; the question was how to arrange 
for the use of this equipment by civil aviation. 
Through negotiation a agreement, the Depart- 
ment of State was able to transfer as military sur- 
plus much of the equipment to the countries in 
which it was located and to assist in the procure- 
ment of additional equipment when such transfer 
proved inadequate. 

The technical-assistance program adopted by 
the United States in 1949 proved a boon to the 
safety, efficiency, and economy of international 
aviation and, in turn, benefited the U.S. interna- 
tional carriers. The Aviation Policy Staff studied 
foreign requirements in consultation with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and made recom- 
mendations to the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration, the Mutual Security Agency, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and the Export-Import Bank on how avia- 
tion funds and assistance might be most profitably 
provided. 

International aviation objectives of the United 
States cannot be defined solely in terms of the 
statutory responsibilities of one or two agencies 
of the Government. Close coordination among 
many segments of the Government must be 
achieved in order that all necessary considera- 
tions may be integrated in a U.S. position. The 
Air Coordinating Committee, established by Exe- 
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cutive Order 9781 of September 19, 1946, has met 
an important need. It is composed of the Govern- 
ment agencies having a substantive interest in avi- 
ation matters and is directed to examine aviation 
problems and to develop and recommend inte- 
grated policies in the field of aviation. The Avia- 
tion Policy Staff represents the Department of 
State in the Committee, which deals not only with 
broad policy decisions but also with specialized 
problems in the economic, technical, and legal 
fields of aviation. 

The Air Coordinating Committee is especially 
important in developing U.S. positions in the 
Council and Assembly of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization and other Icao meetings. 
In all fields of aviation Icao attempts to resolve 
national differences and to obtain international 
agreements on standards and practices—broad 
objectives which are entirely consistent with U.S. 
views on the basis for the orderly growth of inter- 
national aviation. Moreover, all Icao activities 
are international negotiations, and, despite the 
technical nature of some of the problems, the De- 
partment of State participates in the program in 
order to maintain a consistent international posi- 
tion and to prevent the development of political 
frictions as a result of technical discussions. Spe- 
cific issues in Icao in which the Department some- 
times becomes directly involved include questions 
that have political implications, that require 
consistency with U.S. positions in the United 
Nations, or that require interpretation of treaty 
obligations of the United States. Other Icao 
matters that require departmental action are the 
selection of the U.S. representative to the Icao 
Council and his staff and of U.S. delegations to 
the periodic meetings of the Icao components. 

However, not all aviation matters can be handled 
effectively by the Air Coordinating Committee; 
some require treatment by the Department of 
State and whatever other Government agency may 
have a primary interest in the subject. A few 
examples may be cited as typical of matters re- 
quiring such bilateral interdepartmental contacts. 

Foreign policy considerations on route recom- 
mendations of the Civil Aeronautics Board are 
coordinated directly with the Board and, if neces- 
sary, the Bureau of the Budget, which screens the 
Board’s recommendations on U.S. international 
routes prior to their submission to the President 
for his approval. Coordination between the De- 
partment of State and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, which has responsibility for the 
policies and programs in the technical and oper- 
ating fields of civil aviation, is often required in 
order that opportunities for improvement of air 
navigation practices and of deficient facilities 
along U.S. certificated routes abroad can be 
explored. 

In the United States there is unique coordina- 
tion between military and civil aviation. The De- 
partment of Defense is concerned with matters of 
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common civil-military interest, such as air navi- 
gation facilities and services, standards and prac- 
tices proposed or adopted by the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, civil regulations and 
decisions that may affect the size of the civil air 
fleet, civil routes of military interest, etc. Close 
liaison must, therefore, be maintained so that dis- 
cussions and negotiations on these subjects may 
reflect or incorporate military views. Questions 
regarding the civil use of military facilities and 
the military use of civil facilities must frequently 
be resolved through the Department of State. In 
addition to its other supplementary services to 
civil aviation interests, the Department of Defense 
provides certain search and rescue facilities and 
services which are available to civil aircraft and 
should be integrated to the greatest extent possible 
with the international program for protection of 
aircraft in distress. 

The active interest of the Department of State 
in aviation matters within the Government re- 
sults in the benefits of integrated national aviation 
policies and the opportunity for the Department 
to monitor decisions directly related to the U.S. 
foreign policy. In activities abroad the Depart- 
ment is able to support and indeed to promote both 
the spirit and the letter of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act as amended. The progress of U.S. civil avia- 
tion is at least to some extent contingent upon the 
development of world aviation. Equally true is 
the fact that world stability and economic develop- 
ment are dependent upon the continuing improve- 
ment of international communications, facilities, 
and services. The United States must therefore 
continue its substantial and ever-increasing in- 
terest in the entire field of international aviation. 


© Mr. Snowdon, author of the above article, is 
Assistant Chief of Staff of the Aviation Policy 


pe 4 Office of Transport and Communications 
olwcy. 


Armistice Discussions in Korea 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 345 dated June 30 


The discussions with the Republic of Korea and 
the negotiations with the Communists with refer- 
ence to an armistice are continuing. The princi- 
pal representatives, Assistant Secretary Robertson 
from the political side, and General Clark from 
the military side, are thoroughly familiar with 
our basic thinking and our continuing desire to 
achieve an armistice under the conditions set 
forth in President Eisenhower’s letter of June 6 
to President Rhee. The basic position of this 


* BULLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 835. 








Government has not changed since that time. 
Within the framework of President Eisenhower’s 
letter our representatives have been given a large 
measure of discretion as to procedure. We have 
not yet received any reports as to what took place 
there yesterday—that is last night our time—and 
I do not think it wise for me to make any state- 
ments here which might embarrass the discussions 
in Korea. 


Communist Charges Regarding 
Release of Korean Prisoners 


Following is the text of aletter which Gen. Mark 
W. Clark sent on June 29 to the Communist Com- 
manders in reply to their letter of June 19:7 


Marshal Kr Ix Sune, 
Commander of the Korean People’s Army 
General Peng TEeH-HUvAI, 
Commander of the Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers 

The United Nations Command agrees, of course, 
that the escape of about 25,000 captured personnel 
of the Korean People’s Army is a serious incident 
and unfortunately has not been conducive to the 
early armistice for which both sides have been 
earnestly striving. The United Nations Com- 
mand, by means of General Harrison’s letter of 18 
June 1953, immediately informed you of the facts 
regarding the loss of these prisoners.? 

We felt that you deserved to have this informa- 
tion at the earliest possible time. However, in 
your letter of 19 June I note that for one reason or 
another you fail to accept the realities of the situa- 
tion which we accurately reported to you, and you 
have made several inaccurate statements of fact. 
In an earnest endeavor to achieve an early armis- 
tice, I shall further clarify these facts. 

Despite our voluntary and accurate presentation 
of these facts you still seem to consider that the 
“escape” of the prisoners and their “release” by 
order of the Republic of Korea Government are 
contradictory terms. The fact is, as you are well 
aware by this time, that the prisoners “escaped” by 
breaking through the prison fences and barricades 
and, except for those who were captured, disap- 
peared into the civil population. They were “re- 
leased” in that the Republic of Korea Government, 
without the knowledge of, and contrary to the in- 
tent of, the United Nations Command, planned and 
arranged the breakout, and the Republic of Korea 
Army security guards made little real effort to pre- 
vent the escape. 

In replying to the questions which you asked in 
your letter, I believe that you realize the armistice 


BULLETIN of June 29, 1953, p. 906. 
* Ibid., p. 905. 
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which both of us seek is a military armistice be- 
tween the military commanders of both sides, 
The United Nations Command is a military com- 
mand and, contrary to the opinion indicated in 
your letter of 19 June, does not exercise authority 
over the Republic of Korea, which is an inde- 
pendent sovereign state whose government is the 
product of the self-determination of its millions 
of people. The Republic of Korea Army was 
laced by its Government under the control of the 
nited Nations Command in order to more effec- 
tively repel the armed aggression against the Re- 
public of Korea. I believe it should be clear to 
you that the United Nations Command, as the 
result of a commitment made by the Republic of 
Korea, does not command the Republic of Korea 
Army. In this incident that Government violated 
its commitment, issuing orders which were un- 
known to me, through other than recognized mili- 
tary channels to certain Korean army units, which 
permitted the prisoners of war to escape. 

You also asked whether the armistice in Korea 
included the Republic of Korea as represented b 
President Syngman Rhee; another question, whic 
is closely related, expressed your interest in know- 
ing what assurances there may be for the imple- 
mentation of the armistice agreement on the part 
of South Korea. It is necessary here to reiterate 
that the armistice which we seek is a military 
armistice between the commanders of both sides 
and involving the forces available to the com- 
manders of both sides. 

It is recognized that certain provisions of the 
armistice agreement require the cooperation of 
the authorities of the Republic of Korea. You are 
assured that the United Nations Command and the 
interested governments concerned will make 
every effort to obtain the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea. Where nec- 
essary the United Nations Command will, to the 
limits of its ability, establish military safeguards 
to insure that the armistice terms are observed. 

Our willingness to do this should be apparent 
to you by the concurrence which we have given 
to those portions of the terms of reference which 
require the United Nations Command to take 
certain action to insure the safety and security 
of the neutral nations reparation commission and 
its personnel. 

It is regrettable that you choose to allege that 
the United Nations Command connived in the 
escape of the prisoners. Besides being contrary 
to the obvious facts, such accusation tends to ob- 
struct rather than to facilitate an armistice agree- 
ment. The United Nations Command is continu- 
ing its efforts to recover the prisoners of war who 
have escaped. It would be unrealistic, however, 
and misleading to imply that an appreciable num- 
ber of these prisoners could be recovered now that 
they have disappeared among the population, 
which is disposed to shelter and protect them. 
You undoubtedly realize that the recovery of all 
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these prisoners would be as impossible for us as 
it would be for your side to recover the 50,000 
South Korean prisoners “released” by your side 
during the course of hostilities. You, of course, 
understand that the cessation of hostilities will 
facilitate the return of the escaped Korean pris- 
oners of war to your side if they are not opposed 
to such return. Under the provisions of Para- 
graph 59 of the draft armistice agreement, the 
escaped prisoners of war can proceed to your side 
if they so desire after the armistice becomes 
effective. 

Following the signing of an armistice, the ex- 
change of those prisoners of war who desire re- 
patriation will involve the 12,000 of our personnel 
reported by you in April 1952, plus the additional 
ones captured since that date and now in your 
hands, as compared with about 74,000 of your 
personnel, including approximately 69,000 Kor- 
eans, now in our hands, whom we are prepared to 
return to you. 

This letter is an earnest effort by the United 
Nations Command to acquaint you with the facts. 
It is suggested that the delegations meet immedi- 
ately to exchange information as to the time at 
which respective components of the neutral nations 
supervisory commission can be prepared to func- 
tion in order that an effective date for the armis- 
tice may be established and, on receipt of that in- 
formation, the armistice agreement as has been 
developed by our respective delegations be signed. 

Marx W. Cuark, 
General, United States Army, 
Commande, in Chief, United 
Nations Command. 


The Continuing Need for Building 
Free-World Strength Through NATO 


by Ambassador John C. Hughes 
U.S. Permanent Representative to NAC?* 


On this occasion of my first appearance in the 
North Atlantic Council, I want to say that it is 
an honor and a privilege for me to have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in an organization which 
means so much to the people of my own country 
and to the future of the entire civilized world. 

It is unnecessary for me to attest to the deep and 
enduring interest which the Government and 
people of the United States have in Nato. The 
facts speak more forcefully than any words I 
might utter. Even before Nato was formed, the 


1Statement made before the North Atlantic Council at 
Paris on June 24 and released to the press on the same date 
by the Council’s information service. 
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basic community interests of the Atlantic peoples 
found recognition in an unprecedented program 
of cooperation to relieve Europe’s postwar eco- 
nomic distress. My country has already contrib- 
uted more than 10 billion dollars to the Nato de- 
fense system, and this contribution is continuing. 
We have assigned a substantial number of Amer!- 
can troops to participate in the Nato defense 
forces, the largest body of American troops ever 
stationed outside the United States in peacetime. 
I believe it is highly significant that the man who 
is now the President of the United States had a 
major role in the development of the Nato de- 
fense system. Both publicly and privately the 
President has pointed out that the passage of time © 
has reinforced his faith in Nato. 

During recent months we have heard the voices 
behind the Iron Curtain assume a new tone, and 
men and women throughout the free world have 
anxiously asked whether the leaders of the Soviet 
Union may be willing at last to cooperate sincerely 
in a program for lasting peace. It is only natural 
that all of us who are bearing heavy financial 
burdens in creating and maintaining our defenses 
should look eagerly for any evidence of peaceful 
intentions within the Soviet Union. Recent events 
in Berlin and East Germany may have dimmed 
our hopes, but so long as a reasonable hope exists, 
we must not ignore any practical and honorable 
opportunity to bring genuine peace to the world. 
Actions speak louder than words, however, and 
in the absence of proof to confirm our hopes, we 
cannot afford to let our guard down. 

It is for this reason that we can continue to 
pursue with confidence the proven principles 
which underlie the Nato partnership. _— the 
beginning, our purposes and practices have been 
peaceful. We have threatened no nation nor have 
we committed aggression against any people. We 
have sought strength and unity solely for our own 
security and well-being. If our strength and unity 
have, in fact, produced a willingness by others 
to consider a peaceful approach to international 
problems, then it is all the more important that 
we continue to develop our strength and to tighten 
the bonds of our association. 

Despite the great progress made in building 
Nato defenses, we all realize that these defenses 
are still inferior to the monstrous military forces 
which exist behind the Iron Curtain. Until our 
defenses are adequate, it would be extremely dan- 
gerous for us to take comfort in the hope that the 
Soviet leaders have no intention of using these 
forces against the Nato area. Human intentions 
are fragile and uncertain things. We cannot af- 
ford to gamble the fatéof Western civilization on 
a polite smile or a flattering word. We cannot 
pin our hopes on the intentions of others; we must 
find security in our own strength. 

Whatever the future may hold for us, we may 
be certain that the unity which we are creating 
among ourselves will pay tremendous dividends. 
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Sometimes we build better than we know. If the 
day for which we hope at last arrives—if we 
are able to establish the necessary conditions for 
enduring peace and universal security—our part- 
nership can divert its principal energies to im- 
proving the spiritual and material well-being of 
our peoples. I am convinced that the institutions, 
the nabits of consultation and cooperation, the 
spirit of mutual confidence and respect, and the 
harmony of thought and action which we are 
developing in Nato will not only protect our com- 
mon civilization through the years ahead, but will 
also afford us an unparalleled opportunity for 
creating a better, stronger, and happier civiliza- 
tion. This, I believe, is our ultimate purpose, and 
it will be our ultimate triumph. 


Terms of Reference for U. S. Mission to NATO 


Department Circular No. 36 dated June 30, 1953 


Sussect: U.S. Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and European Regional Organiza- 
tions (UsR0) 


1. The President, on June 16, 1953, approved the at- 
tached terms of reference for the U.S. Mission to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional 
Organizations (Usro). The transition from the present 
organization of the Office of the Special Representative 
in Europe (SRE) will be effected by subsequent actions. 

2. Action responsibility in the Department on Usro 
matters will reside primarily in the Bureau of European 
Affairs. 


Enclosure 


Memorandum with Reference to the Reorganization of 
the Special Representative in Europe (SRE) 


May 26, 1953 

1. To succeed the U.S. special representative in Europe, 
a U.S. Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and European Regional Organizations (Usro) is to 
be established on a pattern similar to the U.S. country- 
team pattern. 

2. The head of the Usro team will be the U.S. permanent 
representative on the North Atlantic Council and will be 
appointed by the President. He will report directly to 
the Secretary of State and will be responsible to the Sec- 
retary of State. He will also serve as the U.S. representa- 
tive to the Ministerial Council of the OrEc (Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation). He will have a 
deputy appointed by the Secretary of State who will be 
the head of the Political Section of UsRo, will serve as 
alternate permanent representative to Nac (North Atlan- 
tic Council), and will act as Chargé d’Affaires of the 
mission in the absence of the chief of Usro. At the Wash- 
ington level, the Secretary of State will provide necessary 
coordination with responsible departments and agencies. 

3. The Secretary of Defense will have a principal 
representative on Usro, appointed by him, who will report 
to him through the chief of Usro, will be the Defense ad- 
viser to the chief of Usro concerning the Secretary’s re- 
sponsibilities in Nato (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) and his responsibilities for multilateral 
aspects of the Msp (Mutual Security Program) in Europe, 
and will be the head of the Defense section of Usro. 

There will be full coordination between the chief of 
Usro and U.S. Crnceur (Commander-in-Chief, Europe). 
The chief of Usro may secure advice from U.S. CincEeuR 
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and other military officers designated by the Secretary 
of Defense or the Joint Chiefs of Staff on problems falling 
within Usro’s responsibility. 

4. The Director for Mutual Security will have a princi- 
pal representative on Usro, appointed by him, who will 
report to him through the chief of Usro, will handle Dus 
(Director for Mutual Security) responsibilities for multi- 
lateral mutual-security-program operations in Europe, 
and will be the alternate U.S. representative to the Min- 
isterial Council of the OrEc, the U.S. observer on OEEC at 
the working level, the economic adviser to the chief of 
Usro, and the head of the economic section of Usro. 

5. The Secretary of the Treasury will have the princi- 
pal representative on Usro, appointed by him, who will 
report to him, through the chief of Usro, and will be the 
financial adviser to the chief of Usro. 

6. Usro will function only with NATO, OEEc, and such 
other multilateral or supranational organizations as may 
be determined, and will not have any supervisory pow- 
ers over the U.S. country teams of Europe. 

7. The communications channels of Usro will be similar 
to the communications channels of a country team and 
subject to the same limitations. The Ambassador (the 
chief of Usro) will report to and receive instructions from 
the Secretary of State on all matters relating to foreign 
policy. 

8. The chief of Usro, as U.S. permanent representative 
on the North Atlantic Council, will be the only one with 
rank of Ambassador, and his principal advisers will have 
the rank of Minister. The staff of Usro will be integrated 
in the sense that the chief of Usro will be responsible for 
providing it with general direction, leadership, and co- 
ordination and that he has authority to utilize it as he 
deems necessary for the effective conduct of the operations 
of the mission. 

9. It is anticipated that: 


(a) It will constantly be necessary for the departments 
concerned in Washington to reach, under the leadership 
of the Secretary of State, U.S. positions which will be 
transmitted in joint messages to Usro and will be carried 
out by the multilateral team ; 

(b) Usro, under the leadership of the chief of Usro, 
will consistently seek to work out agreed joint recom- 
mendations on multilateral problems to the representative 
Washington departments concerned; 

(c) administrative services will be provided by the De- 
partment of State; 

(d) the members of Usro will not initiate directly with 
officials of other governments, except for those govern- 
ments’ representatives on the multilateral organization, 
any item of U.S. business. 


Approved: 


Department of State 
Department of Treasury 
Department of Defense 
Director for Mutual Security 


Approved D. E. June 16, 1958 


WALTER B. SMITH 
G. M. HUMPHREY 
C. E. WILSON 

H. E. STAssen 


Italian Firm To Produce 
Jet Engine Parts for NATO 


The Fiat Company of Italy will produce turbo- 
jet engine spare parts for North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (Nato) planes, under a $3,470,000 
defense-support project, the Mutual Security 
Agency announced on June 18. 

Fiat, leading Italian automotive and aero- 
nautical firm, was designated by the U.S. Air 
Force and the Department of Defense as a 
European source of jet engine spare parts, as a 
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result of a survey of European manufacturers by 
U.S. military authorities. 

The Fiat project is designed to relieve the United 
States of having to supply Nato requirements of 
turbojet components from domestic sources. The 
Fiat production also will provide a source of the 

arts for the Naro countries without requiring 

ollar payments or credits. 

Other advantages of the Italian source will be 
shorter supply lines, reduction of quantities in the 
“pipeline,” elimination of bottlenecks caused by 
items in short supply, and development of 
European know-how in this segment of military 
production. 

Under the Msa_ defense-support project, 
$3,470,000 out of Msa funds, programed for the 
Italian Government, will be provided in dollar 
exchange for the purchase of $2,440,000 in machine 
tools, $450,000 in metal-working machinery, $240,- 
000 in electrical equipment, ona $340,000 in other 
miscellaneous items needed to establish the spare- 
parts production at Fiat. All these items are to 
be purchased in the United States. In addition 
to the equipment financing, ocean-freight charges 
are estimated at $230,000. 

Besides its obligation to finance the lira equiv- 
alent of the Msa-dollar grant, which is made to the 
Italian Government, Fiat will cover the non-dol- 
lar costs of setting up the production facilities, 
including the equivalent of $1,000,000 in Italian 
lira costs and $1,904,000 equivalent for other 
European currency procurement. 


Bermuda Talks Postponed; 
Foreign Ministers To Meet 


White House press release dated June 27 


The President on June 27 sent the following 
message to the Prime Minister of Great Britain: 


Dear WINSTON: 


I am deeply distressed to learn that your physi- 
cians have advised you to lighten your duties at 
this time and that consequently you will be unable 
to come to Bermuda for our talks. 

I look upon this only as a temporary deferment 
of our meeting. Your health is of great concern 
to all the world and you must, therefore, bow to 
the advice of your physicians. 

With best wishes from your friend. ‘ 

KE 


ee 


Press release 847 dated June 30 


In view of the postponement of the Bermuda 
talks, the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Acting Foreign Secretary of the United King- 
dom, and the Foreign Minister of France have 
agreed to meet in Washington beginning July 10 
to discuss problems of common interest to their 
three countries. 


July 13, 1953 


The Export-Import Bank: 
Reorganization Plan No. 5! 


Prepared by the President and Transmitted to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives in 
Congress Assembled, April 30, 1953, Pursuant to 
the Provisions of the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
Approved June 20, 1949, as Amended 


Section 1. The Managing Director. There is 
hereby established the office of Managing Director 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washington, here- 
inafter ne coe to asthe Managing Director. The 
Managing Director shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $17,500 per annum. 

Sec. 2. Deputy Director. There is hereby estab- 
lished the office of Deputy Director of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. The Deputy Direc- 
tor shall be appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $16,000 per annum, 
shall perform such functions as the Managin 
Director may from time to time prescribe, an 
shall act as Managing Director during the absence 
or disability of the Managing Director or in the 
event of a vacancy in the office of Managing 
Director. 

Sec. 3. Assistant Director. There is hereby es- 
tablished the office of Assistant Director of the Ex- 
— Bank of Washington. The Assistant 

irector shall be appointed by the Managing Di- 
rector under the classified civil service, shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate now or hereafter 
fixed by law for Grade GS-18 of the general sched- 
ule established by the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and shall perform such functions as the 
Managing Director may from time to time 
prescribe. 

Sec. 4. Functions transferred to the Managing 
Director. All functions of the Board of Directors 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washington are 
hereby transferred to the Managing Director. 

Sec. 5. General policies. The National Advi- 
sory Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Problems shall from time to time establish 
general lending and other financial policies which 
shall govern the Managing Director in the conduct 
: — lending and other financial operations of the 

ank. 

Src. 6. Performance of transferred functions. 
The Managing Director may from time to time 
make such provisions as he deems appropriate au- 
thorizing the performance of any of the functions 
of the Managing Director by any other officer, or 
by any agency or employee, of the Bank. 

Src. 7. Abolitions. The following are hereby 


118 Fed. Reg. 3741. Effective June 30, 1953, under the 
provisions of section 6 of the act; published pursuant to 
section 11 of the act (63 Stat. 203; 5 U. S. C. Sup. 133z). 
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abolished: (1) The Board of Directors of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, including the 
offices of the members thereof provided for in sec- 
tion 3 (a) of the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, 
as amended; (2) the Advisory Board of the Bank, 
together with the functions of the said Advisory 
Board; and (3) the function of the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington of being a member of the 
National Advisory Council on International 


Reports of U.N. Command Operations in 


SIXTY-FIRST REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD 
JANUARY 1-15, 1953! 


U.N. doe. 8/2991 
Dated April 17, 1953 


[Excerpts] 


I herewith submit report number 61 of the United Na- 
tions Command Operations in Korea for the period 1-15 
January 1953, inclusive. United Nations Command com- 
muniques numbers 1481-1495 provide detailed accounts 
of these operations. 

Armistice negotiations continued in recess, but com- 
munications were retained through liaison officers. At 
a meeting of liaison officers on 1 January 1953 the United 
Nations Command Liaison Officer rejected a Communist 
protest of an alleged overflight of the conference site 
which reportedly occurred on 24 December 1952. Ac- 
cording to eye witness and radar surveillance reports the 
United Nations Command aircraft did not approach closer 
than one mile to the neutral conference area. 

On 2 January 1953 the United Nations Command Senior 
Liaison Officer delivered another letter rejecting a Com- 
munist protest of an overflight which occurred on 26 
December 1952. His letter included the following state- 
ment: 


Experience has demonstrated that in spite of costly and 
elaborate physical measures to insure pilot recognition 
of the conference site at Panmunjom, and careful instruc- 
tion of United Nations Command pilots in order to prevent 
overflight of the Kaesong-Panmunjom area and road, 
overflights will occasionally occur. Where no hostile act 


*Transmitted on Apr. 16 to the Secretary-General, for 
circulation to members of the Security Council, by the 
U.S. representative to the U.N. Text of the 50th report 
appears in the BULLETIN of Dec. 15, 1952, p. 958; the 51st 
and 52d reports, Dec. 29, 1952, p. 1034; the 53d report, 
Jan. 26, 1953, p. 155; the 54th report, Feb. 9, 1953, p. 224; 
the 55th report, Feb. 16, 1953, p. 276; the 56th report, 
Mar. 2, 1953, p. 348; and excerpts from the 57th, 58th, 
and 59th reports, May 11, 1953, p. 690. The 60th report 
(U.N. doc. 8/2982 dated Apr. 6, 1953) was not printed. 
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Monetary and Financial Problems. The Man- 
aging Director shall make such provisions as may 
be necessary for winding up any outstanding 
affairs of the said abolished boards and offices not 
otherwise provided for in this reorganization plan, 

Src. 8. Effective date. Sections 3 to 7, inclu- 
sive, of this reorganization plan shall become effec- 
tive when the Managing Director first appointed 
hereunder enters upon office pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this reorganization plan. 


Korea 


is committed within these areas, such overflights do not 
violate the spirit of the existing understanding between 
liaison officers, but fall within the exceptions, “weather 
and technical conditions beyond control”, provided for 
by paragraph 5 of the understanding. 


On 7 January 1953 the Senior Communist Liaison Of- 
ficer delivered a letter protesting an overflight alleged 
to have occurred on 4 January 1953. On 11 January 1953 
the Senior United Nations Command Liaison Officer re- 
jected the Communist protest of 7 January. His letter 
contained the following statement: 


The United Nations Command has never agreed that 
overflight of the conference site by military aircraft by 
itself constitutes a hostile act. The United Nations Com- 
mand did agree that: “Except under weather and tech- 
nical conditions beyond control the military aircraft of 
both sides shall not fly over the conference site area at 
Panmunjom.” Your statement that these harmless inci- 
dents of inadvertent overflight would make it “utterly 
impossible to assure the maintenance of the conference 
cite area” is patently untenable, since such incidents have 
unavoidably occurred at intervals during the entire period 
of the agreement’s existence without prejudice to the 
continued maintenance of the conference site. 

The United Nations Command has every intention of 
abiding by the spirit of the Security Agreements reached 
at Panmunjom on 22 October 1951, but does not propose 
to accept the picayune complaints registered by your side 
on every slightest pretext. Your protest of 7 January is 
accordingly rejected. 


On 15 January 1953 the Senior United Nations Com- 
mand Liaison Officer delivered the following letter to the 
Communists in a meeting at Panmunjom: 


In accordance with instructions from the Senior Dele- 
gate of the United Nations Command Delegation, you 
are hereby notified that effective 25 January 1953 the 
United Nations Command will grant immunity from 
attack on two convoys per week between Kaesong and 
Pyongyang, consisting of not more than six trucks and 
three jeeps each, provided that: 


a. One such convoy depart Kaesong and the other de- 
part Pyongyang between 0600 and 0700 hours on Sunday 
of each week; 
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b. Such convoys follow the prescribed route that passes 
through Sohung and Namchonjom and complete travel by 
2000 hours on Sunday ; 

ec. All convoy vehicles are marked with red panels 
easily distinguishable from the air, and remain in convoy ; 

d. On the approach of aircraft, convoys will not seek 
cover but remain in movement along the road without 
increasing speed. 


Under present conditions with the armistice negotia- 
tions in recess, no valid reason for the continuance of 
the privilege granted on 25 November 1951 exists, and 
the United Nations Command will hereafter allow only 
that immunity described above. However, at any time 
that meetings of the main delegations are resumed, the 
United Nations Command will reconsider your require- 
ments for immunity to attack of your delegation’s con- 
voys. As your authorities have been previously informed, 
the United Nations Command Delegation stands ready to 
resume meetings at any time upon receipt of a letter from 
your Senior Delegate stating that he is ready to accept 
one of the United Nations Command proposals for the 
attainment of an armistice, or offering a constructive 
proposal which could lead to an honorable armistice. 


The Senior Communist Liaison Officer after scanning 
the letter made the following statement: “I hereby notify 
your side that in due course of time our side will talk 
with your side regarding this matter.” 


Communications directed to enemy civilians and troops, 
informing them of the sincerity of United Nations Com- 
mand peace efforts and the humanitarianism embodied 
in the principle of non-forced repatriation, were continued, 
employing leaflets and radio broadcasts. This campaign 
to penetrate the informational blackout imposed by the 
Communist leaders in Korea has assumed major pro- 
portions during recent months in an effort to counter the 
effects of the calculated hate program of the Communists. 

The United States Government has agreed to a request 
from the Government of the Republic of Korea to re- 
examine the procedures now being followed in making 
dollar payments to the Republic of Korea for the United 
States share of won expended for military purposes in the 
Korean effort. New arrangements were being developed 
in early January 1953 whereby United States payments 
to the Republic of Korea for won received will be made 
monthly on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The Government of the Republic of Korea is preparing 
a comprehensive budget for FY 1953-54, which begins 
1 April 1953. Reliance upon the comprehensive budget 
technique, not used by the Republic of Korea before, is 
designed to disclose in a single document the total inte- 
grated requirement for expenditure and receipt of public 
funds by the Government of the Republic of Korea. The 
deficit disclosed by the comprehensive budget may be 
viewed as suggestive of the magnitude of additional in- 
digenous receipts required as well as the area of further 
foreign-aid contributions. Initial hearings were held in 
December 1952 by a sub-committee of the Combined 
Economic Board. Data thus made available to the United 
Nations Command will be useful in determining military 
assistance as well as economic aid required to assist the 
people of the Republic of Korea in their struggle with 
Chinese and North Korean Communists. 

A representative of the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency met with United Nations Command offi- 
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cials in Tokyo on 14 January 1953. The program which 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency will 
undertake in supplementing the Commander in Chief’s 
United Nations Command operations in civil relief and 
economic aid to the Republic of Korea was discussed. 
During the discussion it was indicated that action has 
been taken to expedite the implementation of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency’s expanded 
operations. 


SIXTY-FOURTH REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD 
FEBRUARY 16-28, 1953? 


U.N. doc. S/3037 
Dated June 19, 1953 


[Excerpts] 


I herewith submit report number 64 of the United Na- 
tions Command Operations in Korea for the period 16—28 
February 1953, inclusive. United Nations Command com- 
muniqués numbers 1527-1539 provide detailed accounts of 
these operations. 

Armistice negotiations continued in recess but liaison 
was maintained. There were six meetings between liaison 
officers. 

At a meeting on 19 February, a letter from the Senior 
United Nations Command Delegate to the Communist 
Senior Delegate was delivered in which General Harrison 
rejected a Communist charge that the United Nations 
Command had, on 26 November 1952, bombed a prisoner- 
of-war camp in North Korea, holding United Nations 
Command personnel. An excerpt of General Harrison’s 
letter follows: 


In your letter of 1 December 1952 you alleged, without 
any substantiating evidence, that United Nations Com- 
mand aircraft bombed Prisoner-of-War Camp Number 9 
at Sunchon on 26 November 1952. 

It has been determined that no United Nations air- 
craft expended any ordnance in the vicinity of Sunchon 
at the time stated. Your charges are, therefore, proved 
to be false and are rejected. 

Also on 19 February the credentials of Lieutenant 
Colonel Harry M. Odren, United States Air Force, were 
presented appointing him as a United Nations Command 
Liaison Officer to replace Lieutenant Colonel Earl H. 
Robinson, United States Air Force. 

On 23 February the Senior Communist Delegate re- 
plied to General Harrison’s letter of 19 February and 
repeated the ridiculous charge that the United Nations 
Command had, in violation of agreement, bombed the 
Communist Prisoner-of-War Camp at Sunchon. It is 
anticipated that a reply to General Nam I1’s typically 
abusive letter will be made in order to set the record 
straight and expose the falsity of the Communist position. 

The prisoner of war incidents continued their now 
familiar pattern of harassment. The practice of attack- 
ing unarmed security personnel who entered the various 
enclosures continued. On 23 February, a civilian in- 


? Transmitted on Apr. 18. The 62d and 63d reports 
(U.N. docs. S/2999 dated Apr. 27, 1953 and S/3017 dated 
May 25, 1953, respectively) are not printed here. 
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ternee on Pongam-do attacked an unarmed United Na- 
tions Command work supervisor who was forced to defend 
himself with a pick handle. 

At Chogu-ri, on Koje-do, the prisoners in one enclosure 
refused to form for head count and work details. Ini- 
tially, orders were issued to form for work details by 
the compound commander, then by the enclosure com- 
mander, and finally by the camp commander. All orders 
were refused and the usual inciting chants were started. 
The chanting started similar chanting in the neighbouring 
enclosures as the prisoners worked themselves into a 
frenzy. A small amount of non-toxic irritants was used, 
and the camp commander again called upon the recalci- 
trant prisoners to form for the work detail. The order 
was still refused, and the camp commander was forced to 
use additional non-toxic irritants and a security platoon 
to enforce order. The demonstrations in the neighbouring 
enclosures ceased as soon as order was restored in the 
compound that had instigated the harassment. 

The following day, at the same camp, the prisoners 
again attempted to harass the camp officials by refusing 
to obey orders. Non-toxic irritants again had to be used 
to restore order. Later that day, the enclosure com- 
mander apprehended a prisoner stealing coal. Upon being 
ordered to rejoin his work detail, the prisoner, with three 
others, attempted to assault the enclosure commander. 
Prompt action on the part of the tower guard circum- 
vented the attack. 

On the following day, 25 February, a civilian internee 
at Pongam-do attacked the compound commander when 
ordered to report to the enclosure command post. The 
enclosure commander was able to defend himself with a 
stick until armed assistance arrived. 

The highlight of activities during this period was the 
letter addressed to Kim Il Sung, Supreme Commander 
of the Korean People’s Army, and Peng Teh-Huai, Com- 
mander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, by General 
Clark, Commander in Chief, United Nations Command. 
This letter, delivered by the Senior United Nations Com- 
mand Liaison Officer to his Communist counterpart on 
22 February 1953, pointed out that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the League of Red Cross Societies, in a resolu- 
tion adopted in Geneva, Switzerland, on 138 December 
1952, had called on both sides in the Korean conflict, as a 
gesture of good will, to implement the humanitarian prin- 
ciples of the Geneva Convention by repatriating sick and 
wounded prisoners of war in accordance with appropriate 
articles of the Geneva Convention. The letter stated, 
further, that the United Nations Command had always 
adhered scrupulously to the humanitarian principles of 
the Geneva Convention, and still remained ready to im- 
plement, immediately, the repatriation of seriously sick 
and wounded prisoners of war. The United Nations Com- 
mand wished to be informed if the Communists were 
prepared to proceed with the repatriation of seriously 
sick and wounded prisoners of war in their custody. 


Informational media directed to Communist-controlled 
areas called for immediate exchange of sick and infirm 
prisoners of war. A resolution urging such an exchange 
was passed by the Executive Committee of the League of 
Red Cross Societies at Geneva on 13 December 1952. The 
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statement of Commander in Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand, broadcast on 22 February, indicated once more the 
willingness of the Command to comply with the terms of 
the Red Cross resolution. In broadcasts of this proposal 
to the people of North Korea and the troops of the North 
Korean and Chinese Communist forces, the humanitarian 
spirit which has characterized the United Nations attitude 
toward Korea—from the initial effort against Communist 
aggression to the negotiations at Panmunjom—was 
reiterated. 

Discussions with the Government of the Republic of 
Korea regarding Korean currency provided to the United 
States Forces were concluded on 25 February 1953. The 
United States Government agreed to pay $85,800,000 to 
the Republic of Korea for full and final settlement of all 
unpaid Korean currency provided to the United States 
Forces prior to 7 February 1953. This payment brings the 
total to $163,490,444.99, which the United States Govern- 
ment will have paid for Korean currency provided by the 
Republic of Korea. Payment for Korean currency drawn 
each month will hereafter be made by the 20th day of the 
following month. These arrangements with the United 
States Government do not affect the arrangements with 
respect to acquisition of and settlement for Korean cur- 
rency on the part of United Nations Forces, other than 
those of the United States. 


SIXTY-FIFTH REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD 
MARCH 1-15, 1953: 


U.N. doc. 8/3038 
Dated June 19, 1953 


[Excerpts] 


I herewith submit report number 65 of the United Na- 
tions Command Operations in Korea for the period 1-15 
March 1953, inclusive. United Nations Command com- 
muniques numbers 1540-1554 provide detailed accounts 
of these operations. 

Armistice Negotiations continued in recess, but liaison 
officers continued to meet during the period. On 4 March, 
the Senior United Nations Command Liaison Officer re- 
minded the Communist Senior Liaison Officer that it was 
inappropriate to introduce propaganda into the corre- 
spondence and meetings between liaison officers. 

On 11 March, Colonel Carlock, the Senior United Na- 
tions Command Liaison Officer, delivered a reply to the 
Communist protest of 23 January. This protest alleged 
that United Nations Command aircraft had strafed a 
Communist convoy enroute from Kaesong to Pyongyang 
in violation of the United Nations Command grant of 
immunity. The text of Colonel Carlock’s letter follows: 


This is in reply to your letter dated 23 January 1953 
in which you allege that military aircraft of the United 
Nations Command strafed vehicles of your delegation 
enroute from Kaesong to Pyongyang at a point approxi- 
mately six kilometers south of Hwangju on 21 January 
1953. 

After careful internal investigation by the United Na- 
tions Command, it has been determined that several Com- 
munist vehicles were observed by United Nations 
Command pilots in the general area of the attack alleged 


* Transmitted on June 18. 
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in your letter of 23 January 1953. One such vehicle, 
carrying a red flag, was observed on the north edge of 
Sariwon and another truck, marked with a red flag, was 
later seen in the vicinity of the alleged strafing. These 
vehicles were not in convoy and all vehicles observed 
along the road between Sariwon and Pyongyang were 
widely scattered. Although a single truck was attacked 
at the position reported by you, no vehicle bearing red 
flags or panels was attacked. The United Nations Com- 
mand therefore rejects your protest as fraud, and con- 
cludes that the evidence furnished by you on 12 February 
1953 was not related to any vehicle traveling in a convoy 
under the United Nations Command grant of immunity. 

Your attention is directed to the fact that the grant of 
immunity to convoy vehicles of your delegation specifies 
that such vehicles must remain in convoy. You are ad- 
vised that the grant of immunity to your delegation convoy 
vehicles which became effective on 25 January 1953 con- 
tains the same stipulation. The United Nations Com- 
mand cannot undertake to grant immunity from attack 
to your convoy vehicles which fail to observe the provi- 
-— of the grant contained in my letter of 12 January 


On 13 March, a letter from Lieutenant General Harrison 
addressed to General Nam II was delivered to Communist 
Liaison Officers. This letter was in reply to a letter 
received from the Communist Senior Delegate on 23 
February 1953, in which he reiterated the false charge 
that the United Nations Command was responsible for 
the bombing of a Communist Prisoner of War camp at 
Sunchon on the night of 26 November 1952. The text of 
General Harrison’s letter is quoted: 


Your propaganda letter of 23 February 1953 repeats 
the fraudulent charge that the United Nations Command 
bombed the Prisoner of War camp of your side at Sunchon 
on the night of 26 November 1952. Although, after 
careful investigation, this false charge was rejected in 
my letter of 19 February, your most recent letter makes 
it necessary to set the record straight with respect to the 
whole matter of prisoner of war camps. 

As you should be aware, Article 23 of the Geneva Con- 
vention states: 


“No prisoner of war may at any time be sent to, or 
detained in areas where he may be exposed to the fire 
of the combat zone, nor may his presence be used to 
render certain points or areas immune from military 
operations. 

“Prisoners of war shall have shelters against air 
bombardment and other hazards of war, to the same 
extent as the local civilian population. With the ex- 
ception of those engaged in the protection of their quar- 
ters against the aforesaid hazards, they may enter such 
shelters as soon as possible after the giving of the 
alarm. Any other protective measure taken in favour 
of the population shall also apply to them. 

“Detaining Powers shall give the Powers concerned, 
through the intermediary of the Protecting Powers, all 
useful information regarding the geographical locations 
of prisoner of war camps. 

“Whenever military considerations permit, prisoner 
of war camps shall be indicated in the daytime by the 
letters PW or PG, placed so as to be clearly visible from 
the air. The Powers concerned may, however, agree 
upon any other system of marking. Only prisoner of 
war camps shall be marked as such.” 


You are reminded that it was only upon the insistent 
demand of the United Nations Command that your side 
finally furnished information as to the geographical loca- 
tions of your prisoner of war camps. Upon checking the 
reported locations by means of aerial photography, a 
number were found not to be located at the reported posi- 
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tions and others were found not to be properly marked. 
It was then necessary for the United Nations Command 
to make repeated requests in order to get you to furnish 
accurate locations and to have your prisoner of war camps 
properly and clearly marked. 

The whole world is aware of the continued refusal of 
your side to permit observation of your prisoner of war 
camps by any Protecting Power or an impartial organiza- 
tion such as the International Committee of the Red Cross. 
This policy of your side which prevents on-the-spot obser- 
vation by impartial and unbiased investigators, conclu- 
sively demonstrates unwillingness or inability to produce 
any real evidence to support your allegations regarding 
happenings within the territory controlled by your side. 
Even the most perfunctory study of Article 23 makes it 
clearly apparent that if, at any time, any personnel of the 
United Nations Command held prisoner by your side have 
been wounded or killed by our aerial attacks, the 
primary responsibility attaches to your side. The gross 
negligence exhibited by your side in failing to abide by 
the cited article of the Geneva Convention is clearly 
documented in the record of the Armistice Negotiations. 
If there is any truth in the statement contained in your 
letter of 23 February 1953, it only serves to more clearly 
establish your criminal refusal to be governed by the 
provisions of International Law. 

Your continued use of the liaison machinery at Pan- 
munjom as a channel for your propaganda is a repetition 
of the same unethical conduct which forces a recess of 
Armistice Negotiations. Under the circumstances, I must 
point out that neither the Armistice Negotiations nor the 
arrangements for continued liaison between both sides 
imposes any obligation upon the United Nations Command 
to accept communications from your side which are in 
no way related to the armistice. I, therefore, suggest 
again that you confine your communications to matters 
which may be considered related to attainment of the 
armistice and that you cease to pervert the liaison arrange- 
ments to the purposes of your endless propaganda. 


In the same meeting at which the United Nations Com- 
mand Senior Delegate’s letter was delivered the Senior 
Communist Liaison Officer orally protested an alleged 
bombing of Kaesong at 5:40 a. m. on 13 March. Colonel 
Carlock replied that the United Nations Command would 
investigate the alleged incident, and on 14 March a United 
Nations Command party including investigators and press 
representatives proceeded to Kaesong. All evidence ob- 
tained was turned over to the Commanding General of 
the Fifth Air Force, who will conduct a formal investiga- 
tion to determine the responsibility for this apparent vio- 
lation of the security agreement under which Kaesong is 
protected from attack. Upon conclusion of this investiga- 
tion a reply will be made to the Communists, and the 
findings will be included in the appropriate United Na- 
tions Command report. 

s . . . 

“Voice of United Nations Command” broadcasts con- 
tinued to give warnings of impending air attacks against 
military targets in North Korea, advising civilians in the 
vicinity of these targets to evacuate their families to 
safety. 

The historical shortage of trained medical personnel 
ministering to the needs of the people of the Republic of 
Korea is currently aggravated by the heavy demands 
placed on the native physicians by the current situation. 
Assistance of incalculable value to the civilian population 
is being given by two complete non-military hospital units, 
one staffed and operated by the Italian Red Cross and 
the other by a group from Sweden. 
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Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned during June 1953 


Orec (Organization for European Economic Cooperation): Con- 
ference on European Inland Transport. 
U. N. (United Nations): 
Commission on Human Rights: 9th Session . 
International Conference To Adopt a Protocol on Limitation of 
the Production of Opium. 
Economic Commission for Europe: 3d Regional Meeting of 
European Statisticians. 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Administrative Council: 8th Session 
International Telegraph Consultative Committee: 7th Plenary 
Assembly. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Latin American Seminar on Land Problems apern 
Committee on Commodity Problems: 21st Session . 
17th Session of the Council. ; 
International Chestnut C ommission 
Wao (World Health Organization): 
Executive Board: 12th Session . 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 
Governing Body: 122d Session . 
Annual Conference: 36th Session . 
Meeting of Directing Council of the American International Insti- 
tute for the Protection of Childhood. 
Ad Hoc Committee on Quarantine Regulations (South Pacific Com- 
mission). 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization): Executive Board: 34th Session. 
Eighth Pan American Railway Congress 9 


Pan American Highway Congress, Provisional Committee . 

International Tin Study Group, Working Party. . 

13th International Dairy Congress and International Dairy Expo- 
sition. 

International Whaling Commission, 5th Annual Meeting . 

International Commission for Criminal Inv estigation: 22d General 
Assembly. 


in Session as of June 30, 1953 


International Materials Conference . Tees ee dk oe eee 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization): International Conference on the Role and Place 
of Music in Education. 
Horticultural Congress and Exposition. 
U. N. (United Nations): 
International Law Commission: 5th Session . 
Trusteeship Council: 12th Session . 
16th Session of the Economic and Social ‘Council . 
— (International Civil Aviation Organization): Assembly: 7th 
ession. 
Agricultural Industries— International Commission for Unification 
of Methods of Sugar Analysis. 
Aeronautical Exposition, 20th International . 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, fiat 30, 1953. 


tentative dates. 
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Paris . 


Geneva. . 
New York 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Arnheim . 


Sdo Paulo 

Rome 

Rome . . 

Spain and Portugal. 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva : 
Montevideo . 


Nouméa 
Paris . 


Washington and Atlantic 
City. 

Washington. 

Brussels F 

The Hague . 


London 
Oslo . 


Washington . 
Brussels. 
Hamburg. 
Geneva. 

New York. 

Geneva. . 
Brighton (England) 
Paris . 


Paris . 


Mar. 18—June 17 


Apr. 7—June 1 
May 11—June 19 


June 15-20 


May 2-June 1 
May 26-June 13 


May 25—June 26 
June 3-11 

June 15-26 
June 18-30 


May 26—June 6 
May 26—June 1 
June 4-27 
June 2 (1 day) 
June 8 (1 day) 
June 8-17 
June 12-25 


June 15-18 
June 15-27 
June 22-26 


June 22—30* 
June 24-29 


Feb. 26, 1951- 
June 29— 


May-Oct. 
June l- 
June 16— 
June 30- 
June 16— 
June 22- 


June 26- 
Asterisks indicate 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


In Session as of June 30, 1953—Continued 


International Commission for Agricultural Industries: General As- 
sembly. 

Icsu (International Council of Scientific Unions): 
the International Geophysical Year 1957-1958. 


Committee on 


Scheduled July 1-September 30, 1953 


Unesco (United Nations Educational, 
Organization): 
General Conference: 2d Extraordinary Session . 
Working Party on International Advisory Committee on Scien- 
tific Research. 
International Center for Workers Education . ; 
International Seminar on Teaching of Modern Languages ‘ives 
IvpaP (International Union of Pure and Applied Physics): Com- 
mission on Cosmic Rays. 
16th International Conference on Public Education . 
Icsu (International Council of Scientific Unions): 
Executive Board: 5th Meeting . 
Joint Commission on High Altitude Research Stations. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
3d Conference on North Atlantic Ocean Weather Stations . 
Legal Committee: 9th Session . a ee ae 
J.N. (United Nations): 
Technical Assistance Committee ria said 
International Sugar Conference. 4 
Technical Assistance Committee . . 
Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (Non-Self- Governing Territories) . 
Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction . 
Conference on Non-Governmental Organizations Interested in 
Migration: 4th Session. 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
4th Session. 
Special Committee on the Question of Defining Aggression. 
EcaFre Subcommittee on Iron and Steel. . 
International Workshop on Budgetary Classification and Man- 
agement. 
EcaFe Pa Party on Financing Economic Development 
in Asia. 
Ecare Highway Subcommittee: 2d Session. 
General Assembly: 8th Session . 
Ecare Working Party on Small Seale Industries and Handi- 
crafts Marketing: 3d Meeting. 
International Children’s Emergency Fund: Executive Board 
and Program Committee. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Regional Meeting in Asia and the Far East 
Regional Meeting in the Near East . 
Working Party on Rice Breeding: 4th “Meeting . 
Working Party on Fertilizers: 3d Meeting . 
Joint Fao/Ece Timber Committee . 
Home Economics, Training Center for ‘Caribbean Region 
Fourth International Astronautical Congress . alacant; 
Wmo (World Meteorological Organization): 
Regional Association for North and Central America: Ist Ses- 
sion. 
Commission for Aerology: 1st Session . , 
Commission for Instruments and Methods of Observation: Ist 
Session. 
Regional Association for South America . 
14th International Congress of Zoology . 
15th International Veterinary Congress . 
14th International Exhibition of C inematographic Art. 
Eighth International Congress on Home Economics . 
Silent Games (Deaf Mutes), 7th International. . 
Third International Conference on Soil Mechanics and Foundation 
Engineering. 
International Union of Biological Sciences: 11th General Assembly . 
12th Congress of the International Association of i 
Ninth International Congress of Genetics . As 
Eighth International Congress on Rheumatic Diseases. . . 
Fifth International Congress on Tropical Medicine and Malaria . 
International Association for Hydraulic Research . : 
Fourth International Congress of the International Association on 
Quaternary Research. 


Scientific and Cultural 


a 
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Paris . 


Brussels. 


Paris. 
Paris. 


Compiégne . 
Nuwara Eliya. 
Bagnéres-de-Bigorre . 


Geneva. 


Strasbourg 
Boulder 


Brighton . 
Rio de Janeiro 


Geneva. .. 
London. 
Geneva. 
New York 
New York 


Geneva. 
New York 


New York 
Bangkok . . . 
México, D. F . 


Bangkok . 


Bangkok . 
New York. 
Bangkok . 


New York. 


Bangalore. 
Alexandria or Cairo 
Bangkok . , 
Bangkok . 

Rome. re 
Puerto Rico. . 
Ziirich . 


Toronto. 


Toronto. 
Toronto. 


Rio de Janeiro. 
Copenhagen 
Stockholm 

Venice . 

Edinburgh 

Brussels me? 
Ziirich and Lausanne . 


Nice . 


Cambridge & Windermere. 


Bellagio 

Geneva & Aix-les-Bains . 
Istanbul me 
Minneapolis. 

Rome Pisa . 


June 29— 
June 30—- 


July 
July 


July 


Aug. 


July 
July 
July 


Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


July 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


l— 
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11- 
a. 
5- 


6— 


6— 
22- 
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25- 
g-* 
13- 
15-* 
21- 
27- 
10—- 
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14— 
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16— 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled July 1-September 30, 1953—Continued 


Inter-American Commission of Women: 9th General Assembly. . Asuncién. ........ Aug.— 

Third International Biometric Conference. . ......... Bellagio ........ =. Sept. 1- 

Irv (International Telecommunication Union): International London. ........ . Sept. 2- 
Radio Consultative Committee: 7th Plenary Meeting. 

International Institute of Administrative Sciences: 9th Inter- Istanbul ........ . Sept. 6 
national Congress. 

Sixth International Congress for Microbiology. ........ Cs ce ey ee ee 

International Statistical Institute: 28th Session. . . .....  ——e— aes: 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and In- Washington. ...... . Sept. 
ternational Monetary Fund: 8th Annual Meeting of Boards 
of Governors. 

Seventh International Congress on Vineyards and Wine. . ... Rome ......... .. Sept. 12- 

Ad 7 a for the Study of the Loonteet Housing Problem Washington. ...... . Sept. 14 

—Ecosoc). 
ILo er a Labor Organization): Asian Regional Conference: Tokyo .......... Sept. 14 
ession. 

Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses: Rome ...... .. . . Sept. 14- 
18th Congress. 

International Conference on Theoretical Physics. . .... .. Kyotoand Tokyo... .. Sept. 15- 

Gatrt (General — rag on Tariffs and Trade): 8th Session of the Geneva ........ .. Sept. 17- 
Contracting Parties. 

Third Congress of the International Union of Architects. . ... Lisbon. ......... Sept. 21- 

—, Exhibition and Fair at Jerusalem (‘‘Conquest of the Jerusalem oes ) Cae 

esert”’). 
Consultative Committee on Economic Development of South and India. ......... . Sept. 23- 


Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan). 


IMC Announces Distribution 
of Primary Nickel 


The Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committee of the 
International Materials Conference on June 28 
announced acceptance by member governments of 
a third-quarter 1953 plan of distribution for pri- 
mary nickel and oxides. The recommended plan 
has been forwarded to all interested governments 
for implementation.’ 

In this plan, as in all those which have been rec- 
aaa by the Committee since the third quar- 
ter of 1952, provision has been made whereby any 
nickel allocated to countries participating in the 
distribution, but not used by them, will become 
available for purchase by consumers in the United 
States and in other countries. 

The quantity of primary nickel which is allo- 
cated under the recommended plan amounts to 
36,315 metric tons. The comparable figure in the 
second quarter was 36,675 metric tons. The de- 
cline in the availabilities does not arise from a 
decrease in production, which is estimated at 124 
tons more for the third quarter than for the second 


* For distribution plan, see Imc press release of June 26. 
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quarter, but from the fact that second quarter 
availabilities included greater “carryovers” of pro- 
duction from previous quarters. Such carryovers 
represent the nickel which, in previous periods, 
was produced in excess of the estimates used in 
allocation plans. 

Although the amount of nickel available for dis- 
tribution in the third quarter is lower than in the 
second quarter, it has been possible to maintain the 
allocations of most countries at or near their second 
quarter level. 

New Caledonian fonte (nickel cast iron), the 
“nay ee of which has increased considerably, 

as been excluded from the third quarter alloca- 
tion. The Committee has not been able to formu- 
late a definite distribution for this material, mainly 
because it is not entirely interchangeable with re- 
fined nickel. As in the previous quarter, Japanese 
nickel available for export has also been excluded 
from this allocation. 

The countries represented on the Manganese- 
Nickel-Cobalt Committee are Belgium (for Bene- 
lux), Brazil, Canada, Cuba, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Nor- 
way, Sweden, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
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U.S. Delegations 
To International Conferences 


General Conference of UNESCO 


The Department of State announced on July 1 (press 
release 352) that the second extraordinary session of the 
yeneral Conference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco) would 
convene at Paris, on that day, for the primary purpose 
of electing a new Director General for Unesco. The U.S. 
Government will be represented at the meeting by the 
following delegation: 


U.S. Representative 
Irving Salomon, Escondido, Calif., Chairman 


Alternate U.S. Representative 
Elizabeth E. Heffelfinger, Wayzata, Minn. 


Advisers 


Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress 

Carol C. Laise, Division of International Administration, 
Department of State 

Walter Laves, Chairman, U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO 

Max McCullough, Director, UNnresco Relations Staff, De- 
partment of State 

— S. Smith, Assistant Attaché, American Embassy, 

aris 

Charles Thomson, Counselor of Embassy for Unesco 

Affairs, American Embassy, Paris 


Economic and Social Council 


The Department of State on June 30 announced (press 
release 346) that John C. Baker will be U.S. representa- 
tive to the 16th session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, which will convene on June 30 at 
Geneva.* Mr. Baker’s appointment was confirmed by the 
Senate on June 24. 

The other members of the U.S. delegation at the forth- 
coming meeting will be as follows: 


Deputy U.S. Representative 


Walter M. Kotschnig, Director, Office of United Nations 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department of State 


Advisers 


Robert E. Asher, Special Assistant to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs 

Kathleen M. Bell, Assistant to the Director, Office of United 
Nations Economic and Social Affairs, Department of 
State 

Willard H. Elsbree, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Kathryn G. Heath, Office of International Relations, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 

Elizabeth E. Heffelfinger, Wayzata, Minn. 

Otis E. Mulliken, Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Kathleen B. Rivet, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Irving Salomon, Escondido, Calif. 

William J. Stibravy, Office of Financial and Development 
Policy, Department of State 


1See press release 322 dated June 16 for information 
regarding the nomination of Mr. Baker. 
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Thomas BE. Street, Office of Foreign Agricultural Service, 
Department of Agriculture, and Secretary, U.S. Fao 
Interagency Committee 

Johanna von Goeckingk, Division of International Ad- 
ministration, Department of State 

William H. Wynne, Office of International Finance, De- 
partment of the Treasury 


Secretary of Delegation 


Henry F. Nichol, Conference Attaché, U.S. Resident Dele- 
gation to International Organizations, Geneva 


Administrative Officer 


Mason A. LaSelle, Assistant Conference Attaché, U.S. 
Resident Delegation to International Organizations, 
Geneva 


Press and Public Information Officer 


J. Howard Garnish, Publ’ “airs Officer, American Con- 
sulate General, Genev 


Reports Officer 


Frederick D. Vreeland, American Consulate General, 
Geneva 


Documents Officer 


John Jason, U.S. Resident Delegation to International Or- 
ganizations, Geneva 


Conference on Public Education (UNESCO) 


The Department of State announced on July 1 (press 
release 348) that the 16th International Conference on 
Public Education will be held under the sponsorship of 
the U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (Unesco) and the International Bureau of Education 
at Geneva, Switzerland, July 6-15. The U.S. delegation at 
this conference will be as follows: 

Earl Armstrong, chief, Division of Teacher Education and 
acting head of the Division of Higher Education of 
the Office of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare; chairman 

George W. Diemer, president, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, Mo.; also member, U.S. National 
Commission for UNEsco 

Anne Maloney, grade school teacher, Gary, Ind.; also 
member, American Federation of Teachers 

The major topic for discussion at the conference will be 
the training and status of primary teachers, together with 
brief reports on the progress of education during the year 
1952-53, presented by Ministries of Education. Study of 
these questions forms part of UNEsco’s long-term program 
for the gradual application of the principle of free and 
compulsory education, in which teacher-training is an im- 
portant factor. 
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Transfer of Division of Publications 
Department Circular No. 35 dated June 26 


1. Effective July 1, 1953, the Division of Publications 
(PB) is transferred from the Office of Public Affairs 
(PA) to the Office of Operating Facilities (OOF). In- 
cluded in the transfer are all functions, supplies, funds, 
and equipment of the Division of Publications except as 
provided in paragraph 3. 
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2. The names and positions of personnel to be trans- 
ferred, together with the effective date of such transfers, 
will be prepared in accordance with the provisions of 
1 RP 353.5. 

3. The functions, supplies, equipment, funds, and per- 
sonnel of the Program and Special Writing Branch, Divi- 
sion of Publications, are not included in the transfer. 
This unit will remain under the jurisdiction of the Office 
of Public Affairs until further notice. 

4. The mail and routing symbol for the Division of 
Publications, Office of Operating Facilities, will continue 
to be PB. 


Transfer of Responsibility for Press Relations 


Department Circular No. 33 dated June 23 


1. Effective immediately, the functions, personnel, sup- 
plies, funds, and equipment of the Special Assistant for 
Press Relations (SA-M) are transferred from the office 
of the Secretary (S) to the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs (P). SA-M is abolished. 

2. There is hereby established under the jurisdiction 
of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs the News 
Division. The mail and routing symbol for the News 
Division is ND. 


Policy on Use of Books 
in IIA Libraries 


On June 25 Secretary Dulles addressed identical 
letters to Senators Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., and 
Henry M. Jackson in reply to their letters of June 
18 requesting information regarding policy on the 
use of books in the Ita library program. In his 
letter, the Secretary made reference to a guidance 
memorandum sent on March 17 to Robert L. John- 
son, Administrator of the International Informa- 
tion Administration. 

Following are the texts of the Secretary’s letter, 
the memorandum addressed to Mr. Johnson, and 
a statement which Mr. Johnson made at a press 
conference on June 25: 


Letter to Senators Hennings and Jackson 
Press release 336 dated June 25 


My pear SENATOR: 

I have your letter of June 18 * inquiring about 
the policy with relation to the overseas libraries 
of the International Information Administration. 
These libraries, unlike the usual reference li- 
braries, are special purpose libraries, designed in 
accordance with the “United States Information 
and Education Exchange Act of 1948” to 


* The Department’s principal periodicals—the BULLETIN, 
Field Reporter, and Foreign Policy Briefs—are produced 
in the Special Writing Branch and will remain under the 
jurisdiction of the Office of Public Affairs. 

7* Not printed here. 
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disseminate abroad information about the United States, 
its people, and policies promulgated by the Congress, the 
President, the Secretary of State and other responsible 
officials of Government having to do with matters af- 
fecting foreign affairs. 

The Administration itself is a semi-autonomous 
agency and the Executive Branch of the present 
government has, since it took office, contemplated 
that it should become an independent agency. 
Under the reorganization plan now pending be- 
fore the Congress, this will occur on July 30, 1953.? 

However, pending such complete legal separa- 
tion, I felt an obligation to act to correct what 
seemed to me abuses which had developed. The 
overseas book program, I had reason to believe, 
was disseminating information which could not 
with any reasonable interpretation fall within the 
Congressional mandate. In particular I wanted 
to make sure that it would not disseminate infor- 
mation which might advance the cause of Soviet 
Communism. 

On February 24, 1953, with the President’s ap- 
proval, I appointed Dr. Robert L. Johnson to be- 
come Director of the International Information 
Administration, and on March 17, 1953, I advised 
him that I did not think that the Ira should make 
the works of Communist authors a part of its 
foreign libraries or subscribe to periodicals which 
are receptive to international Communist propa- 
ganda. My memorandum to Dr. Johnson con- 
cluded “if you find these ideas acceptable, I must 
rely on you to translate them into what is an ap- 
propriate and practicable ‘working level’ di- 
rective”. I have not since personally intervened 
in this matter. 

Dr. Johnson did find the above guidance from 
me acceptable and, I am informed, issued one or 
more directives designed to reflect it at the work- 
ing level. These directives, however, seem to have 
been interpreted and applied in different ways in 
different overseas libraries, with some results of 
which I, and I am confident Dr. Johnson, cannot 
approve. 

Dr. Johnson tells me that he and his advisers 
and staff have recently been conducting a review 
of the situation with a view to seeking a more prac- 
ticable “working level’ directive. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN Foster DuLLEs 


Memorandum to Mr. Johnson 
Marcu 17, 1953 


Supsect: Directives to the 1a concerning use of 
material by Communist Authors 


I have your memorandum of March 5. The 
Secretary’s decision is as follows: 


1. Material by Communists or their agents or 


?For text of the reorganization plan, see BULLETIN of 
June 15, 1953, p. 854. 
* Not printed here. 
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sympathizers should only be used with great care 
and when responsible persons judge them to be 
an effective way—and the uniquely effective way— 
to confound international Communism with its 
own words, to expose its fallacies and refute its 
doctrines. 

2. Our policy is not to identify by name any 
living international Communist unless necessary. 
This must not be carried to the point of absurdity 
in straight news but even here a conscious effort 
not to build up our living opponents by naming 
them should be made. As often as_ possible, 
writings or statements of living persons can be 
ascribed to such anonymity as “a leading interna- 
tional communist or Stalinist”. Skillful use of 
this treatment in commentary and in our anti- 
Communist publications can be especially effective. 

Our press and radio have in the past built 
Soviet personalities to such an extent that what- 
ever they do or say commands widespread atten- 
tion. I believe we should replace individual 
build-ups with anonymity to those hostile to us. 

3. Responsible U.S. periodicals of program 
value may be included in Usis overseas libraries. 
However, the Mission should withdraw any indi- 
vidual issues containing any material detrimental 
to U.S. objectives. Periodicals which are recep- 
tive to international Communist propaganda have 
no place in the program and cannot be used. 

4. I do not think we should make the works of 
Communist authors a part of our public libraries. 

5. If you find these ideas acceptable, I must 
rely on you to translate them into what is an 
appropriate and practicable “working-level” 
directive. 

For the Secretary of State: 
Cart W. McCarp ie, 
Assistant Secretary [for Public Affairs] 


Statement by Mr. Johnson 


Existing instructions which require elimina- 
tion from U.S. libraries abroad of books by au- 
thors who are Communists, or follow the Com- 
munist line, or participate in Communist-front 
organizations, have led to confusion in the field 
as to interpretation. 

In keeping with the American principle that 
the individual is innocent until proven guilty, it 
has been virtually impossible to define who is and 
who is not a Communist. We have not been able 
to furnish our field staff with a complete list of 
authors whose works are to be excluded. We 
have only been able to specify certain authors who 
either are avowed Communists or have publicly 
refused to answer questions regarding possible 
Communist affiliations. Such refusal to answer 
questions has created a public impression regard- 
ing these authors which, whether justified or not, 
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raises serious doubts as to whether their works con- 
tribute to the purposes of the program. 

Beyond this limited list, our people in the field 
have had to use their own judgment as to what 
works should be excluded. Some of them, in a 
natural desire to play it safe, have removed from 
libraries works which were never intended to be 
covered by the instructions. Others have taken 
the occasion to do a general weeding out of little- 
used or out-of-date books or others which they 
felt were not compatible with the objectives of the 
program entirely aside from the purpose of the 
instructions. 

Actually, a substantial number of the books 
eliminated in the course of this review was never 
specifically acquired for the purposes of the U.S. 
information program but was included in col- 
lections which were taken over from sources out- 
side of the program. 

We are preparing clarifying instructions which 
will base the decision as to inclusion or exclusion of 
a book upon the effect reasonably to be expected 
from its presence in a Government-sponsored 
library abroad. In other words, the essential 
question will be whether distribution of the book 
will further the purposes of the program. 

When the revised instructions have been sent 
out the substance of them will be made public. 


Termination Date for International 
Claims Commissioners 


The Department of State on June 26 announced (press 
release 341) that the President on that date had fixed the 
terms of office of Josiah Marvel, Jr., and Raymond S. 
McKeough, chairman and member, respectively, of the 
International Claims Commission of the United States, as 
terminating June 30, 1953. The Commission was estab- 
lished in the Department of State by an act approved 
March 10, 1950, and the Commissioners were appointed by 
President Truman in the summer of 1950. 

The act establishing the Commission provided for a 
deduction of 3 percent from claims funds, to be covered 
into the Treasury, as reimbursement for expenses incurred 
by the United States in financing the operations of the 
Commission. It was made clear in the Congress that 
appropriations to defray the expenses of the Commission 
would be limited to the total of the amounts deductible. 
The total amounts deductible, with respect to claims now 
within the jurisdiction of the Commission, would be ap- 
proximately $500,000 and the Congress has already appro- 
priated approximately that amount. 

The Truman administration sent to the 82d Congress 
(2d sess.) draft legislation designed to increase the deduc- 
tions from 3 percent to 6 percent, but the Congress did not 
enact it. When the Truman administration submitted its 
budget in the fall cf 1952, it did not include a budget 
estimate for the Commission, and on December 29, 1952 
that administration “suggested” that the Commissioners 
tender their “letter of resignation on or before January 7, 
1953.” The suggestion was ignored by Messrs. Marvel 
and McKeough. 

When the present administration took office, it found 
that very little had been accomplished by the Commis- 
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sioners in the elapsed 34 months of the 48-month period 
fixed by law for completing the task, and it concluded 
that in the light of the past record the present organization 
could not complete its work in the ensuing 14 months. It 
was ascertained that in the elapsed 39 months of the 
48-month period the Commission had entered 132 awards, 
or proposed awards, in the total amount of some $740,000 
as against expenses of some $500,000. Some 1,000 claims 
have not yet been passed upon. In order to expedite the 
settlement of claims, and decrease expenses the State De- 
partment prepared, for transmission to Congress if ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget, draft legislation reor- 
ganizing the Commission. This administration also trans- 
mitted to the Congress draft legislation to authorize an 
increase from 3 percent to 5 percent in the amount of de- 
ductions. It also prepared and submitted to the Congress 
a budget estimate to defray the expenses of the Commis- 
sion for the coming fiscal year. 

In view of the contemplated reorganization of the Com- 
mission and since no appropriated funds will be available 
for payment of salaries after June 30, the Department of 
State recommended to the President that he fix June 30 
as the termination date of the terms of office of Commis- 
sioners Marvel and McKeough, who had ignored the writ- 
ten suggestion of the Truman administration and the oral 
request of this administration that they submit their resig- 
nations. As authorized by the basic act, the Department 
has recommended that the President designate acting 
members to serve pending the completion of the reorgani- 
zation plan or until appropriated funds are available to 
defray expenses. 

It is the view of the Department of State that nothing 
which has transpired in any way jeopardizes the existing 
funds received from any foreign government for the pay- 
ment of claims of American citizens against those 
governments. 


Resignation of William Harlan Hale 


The Department of State on June 26 announced (press 
release 342) that William Harlan Hale, Public Affairs 
Officer of the American Embassy in Austria, had expressed 
his desire to return to the profession of journalist and 
historian which he left in 1950 at the suggestion of former 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs Edward 
Barrett. He intended to serve in Vienna for 2 years. 

In his letter, dated June 4, Mr. Hale pointed out that he 
had now served almost 3 years and desired to return to his 
profession. 

Robert L. Johnson, Administrator of the Department’s 
International Information Administration, replied to Mr. 
Hale on June 26, mentioning the high regard in which 
C. D. Jackson * and others held Hale’s work in Austria. 

U.S. Ambassador and High Commissioner to Austria 
Llewellyn Thompson, presently in Washington on consulta- 
tion, had the following comment on Mr. Hale’s resignation: 


“T have known of Mr. Hale’s desire to return to his pro- 
fession for some time. I regret very much that he is leav- 
ing the High Commission. I consider that he has done an 
outstanding job in Austria.” 


Appointment 


Charles Robert Burrows as Director of the Office of 
Middle American Affairs, Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs, effective July 2. He succeeds Roy Richard 
Rubottom, Jr.. who has been assigned as commercial 
attaché to the U.S. Embassy in Spain. 


* Special Assistant to President Eisenhower. 
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Use of Surplus Agricultural 
Commodities for Emergency Aid 


Message of the President to the Congress * 


Because of the great productivity of our farms, 
the people of the United States have been able, on 
several occasions in recent years, to come to the 
aid of friendly countries faced with famine. In 
1951 agricultural supplies were provided to India, 
and or'y recently wheat has been made available 
to the people of Pakistan. In both instances we 
were hie to provide assistance in meeting famine 
or other urgent relief requirements by using stocks 
of commodities held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. On each of these occasions the Con- 
gress has been forced to add consideration of these 
emergency programs to its very heavy workload. 
This procedure not only adds to the Congressional 
burden but also slows the speed with which this 
Government can come to the assistance of a nation 
urgently needing relief. 

I therefore believe it advisable to have general 
legislation which, within appropriate limitations, 
would permit the President to meet these situa- 
tions. The legislation I am requesting would give 
the President the authority to utilize agricultural 
commodities held by this Government, but it 
would limit that authority to meet only the occa- 
sional needs arising from famine or other urgent 
relief requirements. 

The objectives of such a program are not to be 
confused with the principal objective of our Mu- 
tual Security Program. The Mutual Security 
Program aims at promoting the long-range se- 
curity of the United States by assisting our friends 
to strengthen their long-range economic and de- 
fensive capabilities. The program I am now 
proposing aims at mitigating the hard blows of 
unusual and urgent emergencies. 

Since we cannot adequately foresee the specific 
needs to be met under the legislation I am request- 
ing, we cannot now determine the most effective 
and equitable conditions under which such assist- 
ance may be rendered in a particular situation. 
Consequently, I am requesting authority to estab- 
lish, when the need arises, the terms and conditions 
under which these agricultural commodities shall 
be made available. 

In order that there may be a minimum of delay 
in assisting nations stricken with famine or having 
other urgent relief requirements, I am requesting 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation be given 
authority to make available from its stocks the 
necessary agricultural commodities to meet these 
emergency needs. To prevent impairment of the 
operations of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and to permit necessary budgetary adjustments, | 
am recommending an authorization to reimburse 





+H. doc. 202, 88d Cong., 1st sess. 
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the Commodity Credit Corporation to the extent 
of its investment in commodities furnished by it, 
plus any other costs, including interest, which it 
may incur in carrying out programs authorized 
under this act. When the costs of any programs 
carried out under terms of this act can be ascer- 
tained, the Congress will be asked to appropriate 
the necessary funds to reimburse the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. I further propose that the 
authority to undertake programs of famine and 
other urgent relief assistance under this legisla- 
tion expire on June 30, 1955. 
Dwient D. EisENHOWER 

THe Wuire Hovsr, 

June 30, 1953 


Support for Ratification 
of Wheat Agreement 


Statement by Samuel C. Waugh 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


As Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, I am appearing before this committee 
in support of Senate consent to ratification of the 
International Wheat Agreement. The new agree- 
ment is an effective method of marketing surplus 
wheat abroad while preserving stability in world 
wheat markets for the benefit of both surplus and 
deficit countries. It involves a minimum of inter- 
ference with private trade. The alternative to 
this agreement could well be disorderly and in- 
efficient competition betweer friendly governments 
in their search for outlets for their export sur- 
pluses or assured sources of supply. 

The extent of State Department participation 
in the negotiation of the terms of the agreement 
should be made clear. The Department has, of 
course, an interest in seeing that any international 
agreement promotes our foreign policy. In the 
negotiations themselves, the function of the De- 
partment of State was essentially the contribu- 
tion of its experience in international negotiations 
and its legal advice on the form of the treaty and 
its administrative provisions. It is not the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of State to de- 
termine the level of prices and quantities estab- 
lished in the agreement. These decisions were 
made by the Department of Agriculture with the 
advice of the wheat and flour trade, wheat pro- 
ducers, farm organizations, and the congressional 
advisory group. 

It is recognized by the overwhelming majority 
of exporting and importing countries alike that 


1Made before the subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on the proposed International Wheat 
Agreement on June 26 (press release 338). For the an- 
nouncement of the signing of the agreement on Apr. 13 
and a list of signatories, see BULLETIN of May 18, 1953, 
p. 714. 
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some agreement to provide for international mar- 
keting cooperation in wheat is necessary and de- 
sirable at this time. An agreement is necessary 
because of the peculiar characteristics of the wheat 
trade. The United States has a price-support 
program. Every major producing country has 
some method of insulating its wheat farmers 
against widely fluctuating prices. Wheat is so 
vital a commodity to importing countries that few 
of them are willing to leave their wheat supplies 
to chance. 

The result is that nearly all governments make 
decisions that affect the wheat markets. Acting 
alone, without knowledge of the needs and plans 
of others, governments may work at cross-pur- 
poses. They may cancel out one another’s efforts, 
aggravating the problems and giving rise to a need 
for more, not less, government intervention in 
wheat. 

One of the accomplishments of the drafters of 
the wheat sc a is the extent to which they 
have succeeded in keeping interference with nor- 
maltradetoaminimum. The agreement does not 
prevent competition from determining the differ- 
ence in value between the various grades of wheat. 
It does not displace private exporters. And, ex- 
cept at the maximum or minimum price in the 
agreement, it does not interfere with the free 
market as a determinant of price. It does not at 
all restrict trade in wheat outside of the agreement. 

The agreement also avoids interference with the 
internal policies of participating governments. 
Those governments have certain obligations as to 
total exports or total imports when the maximum 
or minimum prices are reached, but the internal 
methods they use to enable them to meet these 
obligations are entirely their own affair. 

If world wheat trade is carried out without in- 
ternational agreement, there will nevertheless be 
governmental interference with the trade because 
the policies and programs of both exporting and 
importing countries require it. There will be 
competition, but it may be of the kind we do not 
want, a competition between governments of 
friendly countries, under conditions that could 
lead to bitter rivalry, with damage to all. It was 
this consideration that led to the new wheat agree- 
ment after long and arduous negotiations. 

It would be a mistake to look upon this agree- 
ment as one intended to benefit any one country or 
group of countries alone. It is a contract that 
has no reason to exist unless all parties to it find 
it better than no contract. The obligations and 
rights of the importing countries are balanced by 
the obligations and rights of the exporting coun- 
tries. True, unforeseen events can result in the 
terms later proving more advantageous to one side 
than the other. That is the nature of all con- 
tracts. Every country participating in the 1949 
agreement went into it knowing it took that 
chance. But each country was willing to do so 
because it preferred stability to uncertainty. 
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At the conclusion of the recent negotiations, the 
delegations of every participant but one signed the 
agreement. This, Mr. Chairman, constitutes per- 
suasive evidence that the negotiators struck a bal- 
ance that, insofar as present knowledge permits us 
to foresee, is fair to both sides and advantageous 
to all. It is regretted that the one country to 
abstain was not only the largest single wheat 
importer in the world but a country with which 
we maintain such close and friendly ties. It will 
still be possible for the United Kingdom to par- 
ticipate in the agreement, and it is our hope that 
it will decide to do so. But we are convinced 
that the agreement will be advantageous even 
without Great Britain. After the necessary ad- 
justinents, it would still cover about one-half of 
the world’s trade in wheat. 

There will presumably be enough wheat avail- 
able outside the agreement to meet British require- 
ments, though without the same assurance as to 


price. And since the British abstention would 
not reduce the amount of wheat needed by the 
United Kingdom, exporters would enjoy the same 
world demand for their wheat, though a larger 
part of the total would have to be sold at the free- 
market price. 

It is believed that most, if not all, the signatories 
will ratify the agreement if the United States does 
so. If the United States, as the world’s largest 
exporter, should fail to ratify, there is little doubt 
that the agreement would be abandoned. 

The Department considers this agreement 
clearly in the best interests of the United States. 
It offers an orderly method of insuring an export 
outlet for a substantial quantity of U.S. wheat. 
It will serve to eliminate some unnecessary stresses 
and strains in the field of our foreign economic 
relations. On behalf of the Department of State, 
I therefore urge this committee to act favorably at 
the earliest possible time. 





Imports of Certain Dairy 
and Other Products 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as added by section 31 of the act of 
August 24, 1935, 49 Stat. 773, reenacted by section 1 of 
the act of June 3, 1937, 50 Stat. 246, and amended by 
section 3 of the act of July 3, 1948, 62 Stat. 1248, section 3 
of the act of June 28, 1950, 64 Stat. 261, and section 8 (b) 
of the act of June 16, 1951, Public Law 50, 82d Congress 
(7 U.S. C. 624), I issued a proclamation on June 8, 1953,’ 
providing that in the event of the expiration on June 30, 
1953, of section 104 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, the products specified in Lists I, II, and 
III appended to, and made a part of, my proclamation 
shall, on entry on and after July 1, 1953, be subject to the 
quantitative limitations and fees set forth in such lists; 
and 

WHEREAS, it now appears that the said proclamation is 
unduly restrictive in certain respects; and 

WHEREAS, it also appears that the terms of the said 
proclamation do not specifically state that certain dairy 
products are to be covered by one or another description 
in List I according to the percentage content of butterfat 
which determines the rate of duty applicable under the 
Tariff Act of 19380: 


Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby find and declare 
that the release on and after July 1, 1953, of those prod- 
ucts specified in Lists I and II under the conditions herein 


*No. 3025; 18 Fed. Reg. 3815. See also the import 
regulation issued by the Secretary of Agriculture on June 
30, 18 Fed. Reg. 3819. 

? BULLETIN of June 29, 1953, p. 919. 
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prescribed will not render, or tend to render ineffective or 
materially interfere with any program or operation of the 
Department of Agriculture referred to in the said proc- 
lamation of June 8, 1953, nor reduce substantially the 
amount of products processed in the United States from 
agricultural commodities with respect to which any of 
such programs or operations are being undertaken. Ac- 
cordingly, pursuant to the aforesaid section 22, I hereby 
proclaim that the provisions of the said proclamation of 
June 8, 1953, shall not apply with respect to articles spe- 
cified in Lists I and II which may be imported as samples 
for taking orders for merchandise, or for the personal use 
of the importer (including articles for disposition by the 
importer as bona fide gifts), when the aggregate value of 
such articles in any importation is not over $10. I hereby 
further find and declare that a clarifying statement should 
be added as a footnote to List I in order that the provi- 
sions of my original proclamation may be fully under- 
stood, and, accordingly, I hereby proclaim that there shall 
be added as a footnote to List I this statement: ‘Each 
enumeration of an article in this list shall include any 
other article dutiable under the Tariff Act of 1930 as 
such enumerated article by reason of butterfat content.” 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington this thirtieth day of 
June in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
(SEAL) and fifty-three and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


seventy-seventh. 


By the President : 
JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State 
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Agriculture 

Imports of certain dairy and other re 
(Presidential proclamation) . 

Support for ratification of wheat agreement . 

Use of surplus agricultural commodities for 
emergency aid (Eisenhower) ee 


Aid to Foreign Countries 


Use of surplus agricultural commodities for 
emergency aid (Eisenhower) ee 


American Principles 
US. views on the Japanese economy (Allison) 
Asia 
JAPAN: U.S. views on economy (Allison) 
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Korean prisoners . . 
Reports of U.N. Command operations in Korea 
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Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 


of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


Press releases issued prior to June 30 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are nos. 336 of 
June 25, 338 of June 26, 341 of June 26, and 342 of 


June 26. 

No. Date Subject 
+343 6/30 Exchange of notes on rice 

344 6/30 Dulles: Captive peoples 

345 6/30 Dulles: Armistice discussions 

346 6/30 Ecosoc: U.S. delegation 

847 6/30 U.S., U.K., France to meet 

848 7/1 Public education meeting at Geneva 
*349 7/1 Erikson: Post with Voice of America 
*350 7/1 American studies meeting at Oxford 
*351 7/1 Babcock: Visit to India 

852 7/1 Unesco meeting at Paris 

353 7/3 Burrows: Appointment 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


. . . the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 


Just published: 1935, Volume I, General, 


The Near East and Africa 


. another volume in the continuing, comprehensive record 
of the United States in world affairs. The documents con- 
tained in this volume show the increasing threat of a rapidly 
rearming Nazi Germany, and the confusion and lack of co- 
operation among the other European powers. They reflect 
deep concern over the Ethiopian-Italian conflict. In the face 
of growing danger, the United States adopted new principles 
of strict neutrality to keep out of any war, and endeavored, by 
use of its moral influence, to preserve peace and uphold inter- 
national obligations. 


This volume (xcvii, 1,074 pp.) was compiled in the Division 
of Historical Policy Research, Department of State. It may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $4.25. 





Order Form 


Supt. of Documents 
Govt. Printing Office Please send me a copy of Foreign Relations of the United 


Washington 25, D.C. States, 1935, Volume I, General, The Near East and Africa. 


Enclosed find: ey eae ee ee ” 


Street address 
(cash, check, or 
money order). 





